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THe LAST WEEK of a hot summer has arrived. 
Soon the complaints of cold will replace those of heat. 
Man sweeps through an ever-changing, yet unvarying 
circle. Earth and time are subject to conditions that 
have not altered for ages. In earth and time, man 
works out his destiny, subject to like unchanging 
change. He is born, sins, suffers, and dies. Amid 
these sins are repentances and remorses ; amid the suf- 
ferings, pleasures and festivities. Yet the two ex- 
tremes never vary, birth— death. The ends of the 
orbit have no eccentricity, much as the rest of the cir- 
cuit may vary. 

The end of summer warns us of the end of life. It 
bas been a very fatal summer. It has picked off great 
men not a few. Dickens and Farragut stand near its 
two extremes, the representatives of opposite genius 
and fame. Many have perished with heat, and scores 
of thousands lie in their own blood along the blue 
Moselle. 

Are you ready for the like summons? The summe? 
is almost past; are you saved? Many have entered into 
peace this summer. Great meetings have led to great 
grace. Souls have found Jesus, and been renewed in 
Him. Are you of that number? The harvest is pass- 
ing, as well as the summer. No chance soon for sow- 
ing and reaping unto eternal life. October is a pleas- 
ant month, but not suitable for the spring work of 
planting, or the summer of growing. The October of 
time is near. Are you gathering fruit unto life eter- 
nal? “ Hasten, sinner, to be wise.” Hasten, Chris- 
tian, to be wiser. You know the value of this.gift of 
time. Employ it. Put this greatest of God’s talents 
out to heavenly usury. Let every one work while it 
is called to-day, remembering that the night cometh in 
which no man can work, the night of winter, the night 
of death. Sow beside all waters, work in all the vine- 
yards that God plants. Be wise to win souls. Be 
wise to sow your own seed. The summer’s beauty 
and heat alike depart. It brings its glory with its 
warmth. Its verdure, the glory of grain and flower, 
passes with its fervid rays. Its soft, sweet nights are 
going, almost gone. You, too, are passing away — 
your youthful fervors and splendors, your fruitful 
days and-beatific nights, your grand hopes and realiza- 
tions. Everything human perishes. Webster and 
Dickens, Farragut and Nelson, where are they now? 
What is a vault to their vaulting ambition, a tomb to 
their towering fame? Only Chrisi gives a future 
of eternal youth, and life, and joy. May it be the por- 
tion, through faith, of every soul. 
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How horrible war is, may be seen in the letter of 
Gen. Proclear, of the French Zouaves. Here are 
some of its touching passages : — 


«* Saverne, 16th. — Let us thank God, who has preserved me 
from the most terrible of dangers that it is a soldier’s fate to 
encounter. It is a miracle that Iam still aiive, without a 
scratch and in perfect health, but my heart is broken, and I 
am overwhelmed with grief at the fate of my officers and my 
poor soldiers. 

“T dare not tell you how many I have lost. It would 
gtieve you too much. Later I shall know the names of those 
you knew and loved, but will never see again. The gallant 
fellows fought like lions and heroes. Ont oi 65 officers, 47 
were killed, wounded, or missing. At 7 o'clock in the worn. 
ing they were full of life and ardor, and are now ail killed 

“ At 2 o’clock in the afternzooa my unfortunate Lieut. Col 
Despartier was wounded by my side. The builet. entered his 


~ | maritime provinces of the Noxgh, even up to Labrador; 


tant. He was able to squeeze my hand as he was carried off 
the field, but he has probably died before this in a Prussian 
ambulance. 

“ Two chefs de battalion were shot dead, and the third one is 
either dead ora prisoner. Saint Saureur was wounded badly, 
and but very little hope is entertained for his recovery. I had 
him taken from’the field in an ambulance. The bullet went 
through his chest. He behaved splendidly. Pieron was shot 
stone dead. 

“Thave but five captains here out of thirty. All my ad- 
jutants, and most all my sergeant-majors shared the same fate 
of the pioneers. Better or more gallant nen never breathed, 
and but five are left. 

“Two who were left with the baggage were either sabred 
or taken prisoners. I cannot help crying inwardly when I 
think of all those I have lost. We fought like lions, 35,000 
against 100,000.” 





The war grows worse and worse for France. They 
are driven back on Chalons. - Marshal Bazaine is shut 
up in Metz. Strasburg is in flames from the siege of 
the Prussians. Paris probably will soon be besieged. 
The suddenness and terribleness of this blow pon Na- 
poleon, the French, and the Roman Church, strikes 
awe into every heart. “ Be still, and know, that I am 
God,” is heard above all the din of battle, The end 
of Papal equality with Protestantism draws near. 

The Massachusetts State Prohibitory Convention 
was a marked success. It was large in numbers, dig- 
nified in deportment, steadfast in purpose. It will 
meet with the approval of all good men, even.if they 
do not all vote its ticket. One who declared he still 
adbered to his former party, from its own platform bid 
it God speed. ‘So will all. It has one object, — the 
extirpation of the rum-traffic. On that effort it in- 
voked the blessing of Almighty God. May all who 
love God, pray for the success of its principles. For 
they alone will save this land. We are fast becoming 
a nation of grog-shops. God help us to escape from 
this terrible state. We hope the other parties will put 
the same principle into their platform, and so all work 
together for the common good of the Commonwealth, 
and of the whole natiot To that favor must they 
come. May they prevent the necessity for its exist- 
ence by a kiudred faithfulness. If they continue to 
reject its divine purpose, it will not cease to work and 
grow, until it shall absorb their votes and their powers. 
For God is in it; nor will He rest until He has up- 
rooted this cruel and criminal habit of drinking poisons 
as a beverage, a habit that fills our jails, our poor- 
houses, our gallows; that makes wretchedness wher- 
ever it goes, and even dooms its victims to death 
eternal, 





Tue Harvest or Tox. — Maine is learning where 
her strength lies. Granite and ice have been called 
the products of Massachusetts. The last is the real 
and best harvest of Maine. New York city is ruled 
by a monopoly that furnishe~ y: ry poor icé, for very 
extravagant prices. Three handred thousand tons it 
demands for its annual supply. No ponds of its vicin- 
ity can furnish that supply. Maine cap. Her rivers 
and ponds of unpronounceable beauty ate ‘admira- 
ble for this service. New York is only a’ specimen. 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond, the hun- 
dreds of towns and cities from. Boston. to Vera Cruz, 
wait for the ice of Maine. She caunot supply it. The 








abdomen, having been discharged from only a few yards dis- 


Southern coast. Maine will thus, too, find a way to 
revive her .shipping. Not the great oceanic navy. 
That must be steamboats of iron, and the Delaware 
will have to be the Clyde of America. But wooden 
vessels for the coasting trade can be built in Maine, 80 
long as she keeps lumber enough growing for this pur- 
pose. Ice is: the real harvest of Maine. Six months 
she gathers, and six months, from Havana northward, 
she sells it. She is getting wise to see and seize her 
future and fortune. 

One of the saddest of the European war items is the 
mode adopted by the Germans for recognizing their 
dead. Slips of parchment, like baggage labels, are 
prepared, on which the name and residence of the sol- 
dier is written, and it is sewed into his coat, so when he 
falls, he is known. This idea, had it been adopted in 
our war, would have saved the word “ Unknown” on 
Jong ranges of graves, and the deep grief, not yet 
quenched or abated, that hovers over many a house- 
hold, over the unreturning brave, who lie in unknown 
graves. Sadly dees a foreign journal comment on this 
wise German act :— 


“ After the day is decided, the enemy, if he be master of 
the field, will be requested to collect and return these labels, 
of which about 8 million have been provided. Grim tickets 
for an unknown journey ! — billets pour aller et retour — many 
and many of which will be “collected” on the deadly vend 
before the world is a week older, each label being the record 
of a life freely given for the Rhine. We have signalized the 
exalting and purifying effect which national warfare exercises, 
but ah ! these little slips of parchment ! 

“ Think of the German wife or mother sewing it on — the 
battle-ticket of her stake in the quarrel — the address of Aer 
particular ‘material of war;’ the awful travelling label 
whereon no loving hand may write ‘ With care,’ seeing that 
its bearer goes into the Valley of the Shadow, to come forth 
again or not, as Heaven shall decree. Sewn on with German 
thread, ripped off, perchance, with French knife, whole pack- 
ets and parcels of Base little human memoranda will surely 
be returned ; but yet every man who buttons his coat over 
the label of. death has looked his fate full into the face, and 
made himself ‘ready for the burial.’’ 








The late British Wesleyan Conference took meas- 
ures towards erecting a memorial to John and Charles 
Wesley, in Westminster Abbey ; a good idea. Let it be 
marble statues of the great Church builder and Church 
singer. The English Government ought to erect the 
former; for no man in her realm has done in a thou- 
sand years what he did for the elevation of his coun- 
try. Millions of his fellow-countrymen rise up and 
call him blessed. We hope America will participate 
in this memorial. 

London, at bat ta is to hate Methodist chapels. One 
gentleman, Sir Francis Lycitt, and he, we believe 
not a Methodist, has given ten thousand pounds to this, 
object. An effort is being made to erect tifty chapels. 
It is time. London is shamefully barren of Meth- 
odist churches. Let them be put in the best places, 
and filled with the best preachers, and Methodism will 
be as great a power in London as in New York. 
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The Tribune says well of Mr. Reade, “ Put your- 
self in his place.” 

It is because the abuses to which it points, namely, the 
tyranny and outrages of Trades Unionism are the manifesta- 
tions of one of the most difficult of social problems. Neither 
Mr. Reade, nor perhaps any other man in England, has yet 
reached the solution of it, and while the mutual relations of 
capital and labor, production and population, remain on their 
present false basis, Trades Unionism seems to be an inevitable 
evil. 





will yet be employed to cool the’ parched tongues of the 





Only codperation can cure these evils. 
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®@riginal and Selected Papers. 
aaj 
LIBERALISM. 
Aye, open wide the sanctuary doors ! 
To sacred shrines bid revelry and dance ! 
What though they bring some things that God abhors, 
Cannot we sift them out, or change? Advance! 
Is our great watchword. Fill the empty pews! 
Say not the feast is poisoned ; it is sweet. 
And some —the puritanic few — refuse 
To taste it, and condemn us. Is it meet 
That they interpret truth for all the rest ? 
They speak of ways that lead to death, but we 
Trust all to choose the right. That choice is best 
To which their own hearts lead them. True, we see 
Dark signs of evil in humanity, 
And sometimes feel that souls must surely bear 
Even from birth some strange depravity. 
Yet who shall say why they are ill — how fair 
They might have been, if led in happier ways ? 
Their creeds are full of shadows, ours are bright, 
If creeds we have, who only seek to raise 
Our standard, day by day, up to the light. 
Ah, hearts are wiser than of old, — imbued 
With nobler aspirations than they knew 
Who lived in humbler ages — must they stoop, 
To walk the same unhonored way? ‘Tis true « 
It led to Heaven ; but must we therefore droop 
In shadows while the sun drinks up the dew * 
Who knows but all ways meet at last?’ Ah, Love 
Hath builded them, and Love will surely guide 
Safe home at last. Is there not room above 
For all—the good and bad? Did God provide 
Only for those who are so strict, — whose way 
Is rough and narrow ? 
He is Father still 
Will He not kindly let us have our way ? 
True, we may sometimes show a child’s wrong will, 
May wish for things that He would ill approve, 
May eat of poisoned fruit, if it be bright, 
And handle serpents that may sting, may love 
That which He bates, and fill our home with light 
Kindled among His treasures, to destroy 
F’en while we laugh; yet how can leve withhold 
A child’s desire? Nay! Stiff creeas but annoy ; 
We will have none, but one, broad, open fold. 
REPLY. 
Better God’s souls be hungry, than be fed 
With poisoned sweetmeats, — or be led to eat 
‘That which lacks nourishment, and thus be led 
To starve, in reach of plenty! Ah, our feet 
Slip, all too far, into forbidden paths 
Without such teaching. Is our pathway dark? 
Tis light to us, and glad with love and praise. 
And rough and narrow? Love our way hath marked. 


Better to walk a plank, than trust a bridge 

That lacks support ; better the wind’s cold breath, 
Than poisoned air; the narrow rugged ridge, 
Than valley full of miasm and death, 
Though broad and fair. 


Ab, ye would take God’s bread 
From little children, — from our schools would bar 
The benison of Heaven ; for, are we led 
To banish Bible, we must banish prayer 
And holy teaching. 


O! must your dark clouds 
Shut from our souls the blessed light of Heaven ? 
And must the liberality that shrouds 
From childhood’s eyes the treasure God has given, 
Which opes the door to evi) and to crime, 
Banishing thence the good and holy, be 
Our freedom ¢ Nay! The nation’s bells still chime 
The old, old song of liberality ; 
Freedom to listen to our Father’s voice, 
To bear to all the family His word, = 
To lift, to erring hearts, a warning voice, 
Mouffling, with flowers, no truth that we have heard. 
Freedom? Ah, not to curse weak souls, — or eat 
The poisoned fruit of evil. 

Do our ways 
Lack much of earth’s false brilliance, and our feet 
Press the sharp rocks of pain, sometimes? Yet praise 
Is in our hearts, for lo, we climb the height 
That overlooks the eternal, and we gain 
Glimpses of “ home ’’ and “ treasure,’’ while the light 
Of God’s own smile more than rewards all pain. 
Is your way better, happier than ours * ‘ 
Is it as safe? Look! there, beneath the flowers 
Of sophistry, are pitfalls deep and wide ! 
O go not forward ; till our blessed Guide 
Is with you. Nay! shrink not from His command, 
For life and love and joy are in His hand. 
And, one word more, things are not as they seem; 
We know the higher joys, of which you dream. 
L. H. Tiron. 
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- MEANS OF ACQUIRING DISTINCTION. 

It is natural for every man to wish for greatness, and 
say what you will, stern matter-of-fact moralists, the praise 
of those who can confer honor by their praise, is sweet to 
every human heart. 





Remember, however, that eminence is the lot of but 
few ; therefore be patient, whatever the future may dis- 
close, for in this lottery blanks outnumber, by far, the 
prizes. We admire this advice Sidney Smith once gave : 
“ Give a loose, if you are young and ambitious, to that 
spirit which throbs within you; measure yourself with 
your equals; and learn, from frequent competition, the 
place which nature has allotted to you; make of it no 
mean battle, but strive hard ; strengthen your soul to the 
search of truth, and follow that spectre of excellence which 
beckons you on beyond the walls of the world to some- 
thing better than man has yet done.” Follow the bent of 
your mind — not of one already perverted, but of a mind 
all clear and smooth, ready for some deep impression. See 
what it indicates, and act accordingly. It may be that 
you shall burst out into light and glory at the last. 

Follow in your adopted course with patience. Strug- 
gle manfully through dark and bright days alike; and 
even if the victory of a well-fought battle is not apparently 
commensurate with your deserts, submit cheerfully to your 
lot. Let no impatient impulse tempt you to insult and 
disown the right ; for an obscurity crowned with piety and 
virtue is preferable to a vicious celebrity. 

If you can throw light upon any moral truth — if you 
can make this dark earth better than it was when you 
found it, then the fame which lies in such an action will 
satisfy every true desire of your nature. Mere celebrity 
is not greatness, as many suppose. If it was, Balaam’s ass 
would outrank many of us, proud as we are. True fame 
is that which confers lasting beauty or happiness upon the 
human race. He is the noblest artist who wreathes the 
most smiles on the living face while sketching the canvas 
portrait. «Give whatever you do a direction towards the 
bettering of mankind. If you mould the sculptor’s clay, 
endeavor, by so working, to mould living hearts. If you 
send forth poetical strains, carry with them in their flight 
the mind of man to higher and nobler views of life. If 
you preach God’s word, make every sentence a hand which 
draws humanity from vice to virtue. If you deal in 
promiscuous mercantile wares, learn how to render valuable 
all the various types of men. If you till the soil, then try 
to send upward not only the plants of mother earth, but 
also those created in the image of God. 

Every man has two parts ; the bodily, which carries him 
through this world, and the mental, which conducts him to 
an altogether different sphere. So with our trades or 
professions ; they should serve us with earthly and also 
with spiritual blessings. If you follow a business only for 
the benefits your lower or physical nature affords, you 
choose a body with no head, you prefer the less to the 
greater, exhibiting all the folly of a child without its inno- 
cence, 

Seek greatness upon your own merits only. They who 
rise upon the shoulders of others often suddenly fall, be- 
cause those who bear them up grow weary of their bur- 
den. Stand upon your own foundatica, even if it requires 
more pains and time to be constructed, for then only can 
you rest secure. “ Be yourself rather than an angel,” says 
Adam Clark. Wearing a great coat does not make the 
boy a man, however much he imagines it does; neither 
will others look upon it as such. Neither, then, will your 
fellow-men prize your reputation if it is created by wear- 
ing another's garments. ‘ Be yoursel/,” for as a living man 
is better than a wooden one, so a true man is immeasur- 
ably beyond a false one, 

When you seek for greatness, get the lasting and not 
the momentary. A gun which bursts. at first firing, is 
worse than useless, even though it should thunder louder 
than one which drove its ball deep into the mark. Trans- 
itory fame only opens the eyes of the multitudes for a day, 
but if you would live longer than the mere sound which 
your actions give, then look far ahead. Take a range 
beyond even time, — put your mark within the borders of 
eternity, and, if your former labors have been commenda- 
ble, your .greatness shall finally be visible to every eye, 
and God, beholding it, shall read there your own self, and 
claim you as His forever. J. W. F. 
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PICTURES OF SLAVE LIFE. 

Taking to the woods. — Remarkable characteristic of some slaves. — An in- 
curable propensity. — Never betrayed. — Preparati — Illustrations. — 
Unele Joe behind the kitchen chimney. — Nat in his hay cave. — Bill, the 
cunning. — Henry, the traveller, physician, gentl , and genius; with 
the woe that whiskey brought upon him. 

Phrenologists tell us that each individual is gifted with 
some special mental powers, which are disposed to domi- 
nate over all the others. Out of these spring the distinc- 
tive characteristics, which distinguish different races, and 
classify them. Perhaps we may account in this way for 
the disposition manifested by Southern slaves to “ take to 
the woods.” It certainly could not have sprung from ex- 
ample in a few; for it was seen among slaves, from Texas 
to Delaware. It was a custom, or a trait among them, as 
common as for rats to burrow. 

“Taking to the woods,” was the disappearance of a 
slave between two days, and his remaining searched in 
some prepared, or chosen, place of concealment; and so 
enjoying a half imprisoned and half roving life of freedom, 
until caught, or.tired of it. The women never took to 
the woods — nor men in the cities. It was a life that re- 
quired free room to roam, and ample forage; and the 
sparsely populated and thickly wooded acres of the anta- 











tion alone furnished the facilities. Nor was this general. 
It was an individual characteristic, or instinct, or whatever 
it might be called. Comparatively few in a whole neigh- 
borhood, were disposed to “ take to the woods.” Nor was* 
it contagious. But of the few who thus absconded for a 
time, none seemed to relinquish the fancy. If a slave 
once took to the woods, it was a fixed fact that he would 
do it again and again, whenever the impulse was upon 
him. Once out, they would remain out for months, and 
even for years ; although after two or three months they 
generally tired of the day hidings and the constant vigil- 
ance required against capture, and returned voluntarily. 
A purpose to escape to the refuge of a free State, was 
not “taking to the woods.” In the latter case, the runa- 
way always hovered around his home and drew his chief 
rations from its familiar coops, pig-pens, and granary. 

When about to “take to the woods,” the slave first se- 
lected some place in which to secrete himself during the 
day ; or else prepared one. He then disappeared ; and 
although his presence in the neighborhood was evidenced in 
various ways, and he was sometimes seen and chased, yet 
the utter ignorance of his companions as to his where- 
abouts was surprising. “ Reckon he’s about dar,” was the 
most liberal admission that could be drawn from their 
Masonic fidelity to each other. True, it was well ktiown 
that a slave “in the woods,” was on his nocturnal visits 
over the whole neighborhood nightly ; ate, chatted, 
laughed, danced, sung, in the cabins; and refreshed him- 
self with all the good things of an adventurer’s life; but 
never a tongue could be found tréacherous enough to be- 
tray him. -All day he slept in his hiding place. All 
night he roved. In the darkness he gathered in his stock 
of “ provend,” including the choicest tit-bits and savory 
morsels, which his veteran experience enabled him to se- 
cure in abundance; and when he finally returned to a 
daylight life, he was the picture of round, shining, exube- 
rant increase, — hearty and fat, to a d 

So far, all this can be plausibly explained. A life of 
adventure and novelty; of freedom and peculiar enjoy- 
ment; forbidden sweets, stolen by alert cunning and con- 
stant stratagem ; have had irresistible charms for men of 
all races. Thrilling stories have been built upon this 
foundation. But a slave who “took to the woods,” some- 
times endured what would have been considered barbarity 
in the extreme, if inflicted upon him by others. And he 
thus endured without complaint, and of voluntary choice, 
for months. And that is what has always puzzled me. 
It should be stated, that this peculiarity never took the 
form of general robbery, nor outrage of any kind. There 
was no calling upon men to “ stand and deliver;” no 
house-breaking ; no alarmed neighborhood ; no mysterious 
cave, stored with the wealth of the evening; no midnight 
carousals and wild orgies, by desperadoes in their debauch. 
Solitary and alone, the hidden slave slept out the hours of 
sunlight ; and when the calm and shadow of night came 
he went forth only on errands of sociality and hospitality ; 
and to make just so much of a swoop on easily accessible 
provisions as his ities and modest desire for luxuri 
seemed to justify. lis absence excited no alarm, 
only a moderate lookout to catch him, on the part 
master. Is it not extraordinary, that in no instance, 
ably, were two slaves “out in the woods,” known to 
oceupy the same hiding-place ; nor have any companion 
to cheer their solitude, even for an hour? Their secret 
places were known, but never shared. Verily, this “ tak- 
ing to the woods ” was one of the remarkables of slavery. 
But the nature of this curious feature in slave life will be 
more clearly understood, by describing some cases among 
the many which came under my notice, or were related to 
me by planters themselves, who, I may well add, never 
took this mode of absconding very seriously to heart. It 
was always viewed with semi-indifference ; because it was 
a known peculiarity that would break out and could not 
be broken, and because it was certain that the runaway 
would be back again, in the course of time. His market 
value was damaged, but he was not wholly lost. 

A steady, family-raised “Uncle” of a North Carolina 
planter, who had never shown a sign of the erratic disposi- 
tion for “ the woods,” suddenly disappeared. Not a trace 
was seen nor heard of him for four or five months, and he 
was given up as lost. It was settled that he had made 
his way North. One night in October, a grown-up son of 
the planter, having ridden far and taken much whiskey 
while hunting, during the day, finding his “coppers hot,” 
descended to the kitchen (apart from the main house) for 
a drink of water. Being in his stocking feet, he came 
upon the runaway “ Uncle Joe,” comfortably smoking his 
corn-cob pipe, before the smoulderings of the great fire- 
place. This was a mutual surprise. 

“How d’ do, mass’ James?” pleasantly inquired the 
captured, just as though all things were as usual. Uncle 
Joe expressed himself happy to be “out ob dat ar’ hole.” 
He might fairly claim belief. For four or five months, he 
had hidden in a dark, dusty, hot hole, just behind the 
kitchen chimney. During the fierce summer days, and 
under the heat from boil, and roast, and stew, and fry, in 
the mighty-mouthed chimney, Uncle Joe had endured 4 
semi-salamander’s life, that he might enjoy the nocturnal 
roe of “ out in the woods.” ce . 

Nat” be to a in Columbia ys 
Georgia. te te A aon undemenstrative slave, 
unmarried. He took to the woods, for the first time. I 
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was on a visit to his master, when he had been “ out” six 
weeks. Going into his hay loft, early one morning, his 
master discovered a pipe lying on a beam. It had evi- 
dently been smoked, not very long before. Reflecting a 
moment, he suddenly shouted — 

“ Here, you Nat!” 

“ Yes, sir!” answered a smothered voice, from out of 
the hay. 

“ Come out here, you black rascal ! ” 

« Yes, sir.” 

And the missing Nat came out, almost a running stream 
of sweat. It was a Georgia June. Down in the hay, 
Nat had cut a sufficient space to sleep in; and had slept 
and sweated in it, at a season when the coolest breeze and 
the freest air would make a rooster gasp ;— and this for 
the delights to be found in “ taking to the woods.” 

Nat was a copyist — though a poor one — of Bill, a com- 
panion slave belonging to the same master. Bill was a 
strong, hardy, intelligent, and resolute man. ‘Taking to the 
woods was a confirmed disease in Bill. He was a steady, 
able, useful hand, while at work ; but once in two or three 
years, he was off to the woods. On one occasion, Bill was 
out nine months. His brother slaves sagaciously suggested 
that “he mus’ be abont dar, somewhar’,” but it was not 
until a pack of hounds was put upon trace of him, dis- 
covered, early one morning, that he was captured. He 
gave the hounds a run of eighteen miles, before he was 
“ treed ;” a distance and speed that would be the wonder 
of the gymnastic world, if done by a white professional, 
now. 

Subsequently, Bill again took to the woods and was 
gone eighteen months. This time, he was taken in his 
hiding place, revealed by a traitor boy slave, for a re- 
ward; whose life would have paid the forfeit if his treach- 
ery had come to light. Bill had dug a commodious cave in 
a hill-side; covered acres of the area around with leaves, 
to hide the entrance ; and had made arrangements for a 
long and comfortable residence ; and this quite near to the 
family mansion. When discovered, he surrendered with 
amiable cheerfulness ; and was sold within a month, as too 
uncertain a piece of property to hold. His new owner 
probably took a new and surprised lesson in “ taking to 
the woods,” after Bill had studied the general topography 
and resources of his new home. 

Henry was a slave on the same estate. He was a dis- 
tinct and superior type, compared with Nat or Bill. 
Henry was so nearly white, that he would pass for such in 
a promiscuous croud. He could read and write; was a 
carpenter, millwright, and general genius; shrewd, quick, 
intelligent. Henry’s habit of “taking to the woods,” was 
most confirmed ; but not in the vulgar way, nor at any 
sacrifice of personal comfort or freedom. No hay loft, nor 
chimney nook, nor desolate cave, nor other “pent up 
Utica” confined his powers. On one occasion he started 
on his travels towards Augusta. He stopped at various 
plantations and got employment for a few days at a time ; 
so that, when he entered Augusta, he was well off in funds. 
To enjoy his otium cum dignitate, he sought an obscure 
rum-hole; regaled himself on bad whiskey; got drunk ; 
made a bosom companion of a tipsy Irishman, who em- 
braced him tenderly and swore life fidelity, but got into a 
big fight about some abstruse question of Irish etiquette — 
and the scene closed in the lock-up, as is usual in like 
cases. To escape the fate before him, Henry unlocked 
his secret, and was returned to his master. 

His next outbreak was as a travelling physician, from 
Cuba. In this réle he won money and fame, by curing 
all kinds of incurable diseases, and benefiting and healing 
multitudes of the sick. But one patient too many came 
to him, in the shape of a man who knew him; and poor 
Henry had to abandon his all-healing “ yarbs” for pine 
plank and the jack-plane, once more. 

Finally, Henry again disappeared. All that was 
known of his career was, that he stole a slave of a rich 
Congo dye; took him along as his body servant, whereby 
both were protected from suspicion ; put up at hotels; at- 
tended a convention with honorable distinction; and 
finally reached New Orleans, all safe and sound. Here 
the black man set off on his own course, and Henry took 
to his abundant wits for support. I am sorry to add, that 
Henry was sold “on the hoof,” to an Augusta negro- 
trader, who captured him and resold him in New Orleans. 
The probability is, however, that the purchaser did not 
get a choice bargain in Henry, whatever price he paid 
for him. 





> 


MrvtstTERs orr.— What an extraordinary thing it would 
be if all the shop-keepers and tradesmen and editors should 


_close up their respective places of business and be off for a 


six-weeks’ vacation! At the rate things have been poing 
on, it isto be feared, that, with these long intervals of rest 
and the “ one-sermon-a-day policy,” people will get so out 
of the way of attending church, that they will contract bad 
habits almost in spite’ of themselves, and ministers will get 
to be so indolent that they will be completely unfitted for 
any manly, aggressive work. By the way, there is a vast 
deal of nonsense ventilated about one sermon a day being 
enough. Ministers talk it when they say, with a certain 
self-complacent air, “ One thoroughly prepared sermon is as 
much as any preacher can deliver to his le per Sab- 
bath,” leaving the inference inevitable that he is one of the 
individuals be preach ing but bly prepared 
sermons, and only one a day, an inference w in all hu- 


man probability the majority of his congregation will assert 


is Gueeny absurd. Then the people, though for the 
most part they are the shallow kind, will put on airs and 
say, “ One good, first-rate sérmon, such as we have at our 
church, is all the people can digest, and they must have the 
rest of the day to meditate upon what they have heard.” 
All right; perhaps it is all so. Butif it is as represented by 
preacher and people, and only one good sermon can be 
preached in a day by the same minister, then it is a clear 
case that the preachers of to-day are not equal to the fathers, 
and are, in fact, getting to be a puny, delicate race, with 
little real stamina of brain or soul or muscle. Poor things! 
And, on the other hand, if only one sermon per day can 
digested by the people, it shows that their digestion is terri- 
bly impaired, or else the bread that is served to them is not 
the real — kind, but a sham semblance of it, done 
up in a little gilt-edged, met sical, philosophical essa 
about nel g If Sc duers tee wed mw them have it, 
(but remember, statistics prove that their average life is 
jong)» but don’t shut up the churches for hot weather or 
cold; keep them open, and all the machinery of the church 
in full operation, all the year round.— Beston Correspondent 
of N. Y. Advocate. fp 


THE TRUE SUCCESSION. 
“‘ The best of all is, God is with us.” — Waszar. 
God gave the Word, and at His high commission 


A countless multitude of preachers rose, 
Mighty in power, though humble in condition, 
Yet fearless of their foes. 


Like red war-beacons on the mountains n 
Or lightning flashing from the east to west ; 
While startled sinners stood intensely gazing, 

And fear or hate confest. 


And still the wonder spread o’er land and ocean, 
While churches, paralyzed in sloth and doubt, 
In Satan’s arms lay without life or motion ; 
And so the stones cried out. 


And words, like thunders, shook the nation ; 
From hill to hill the loud alarum rolled ; 
Like Jonah, publishing God’s commination 
To Nineveh of old. 


In Fp ren cities rung the voice of warning, 
a o miners = the retry of toil ; 
idst persecution, an yell of scorning, 

And riot’s rout and moil. . 


Here Wesley — ever thoughtful, calm, and fervent— 
Adjured the maddened outcasts to repent ; 
In labors more abundant, God’s own servant 
On His own mission sent, 


There Whitefield, ail impulsive, zealous, loving, 
With heaven’s own eloquence the masses swayed, 
To penitential tears of sorrow moving, 
Till scoffers knelt and prayed. 


A child in gentleness, in might a giant, 
Champion for Christ, the fearless Grimshaw stood, 
While lion-hearted Nelson smiled defiant, 
Resisting unto blood. 


And hosts arose, each day the roll incfeasing 
With new apostles, men of zeal unpriced ; 
Who blew the trumpet with a blast increasing, 

And lived and for Christ. 


So mightily the Word of God q 
Swept mountain away like chaff, 
And triumphs still — te the devil’s wailing, 
And impious scorner’s laugh. , 


Across the deep the quickening message sounded, 
And still ambassadors for Christ went forth, 
To spread the kingdom by no limit bounded, 
And preach from south to north. 


In India — in the shade of rock-pavilions, 

And idol Juggernaut’s ensanguined car, 

The Gospel falis upon the ear of millions 
In jungle-wilds afar. 


The wild African — in countless hordes, 
Reclaimed and saved — now owns that Jesus reigns, 
And the poor slave has heard the mystic words 
Of love, which melt his chains. 


All through America — in dark Fiji — 
O’er Australasia — and in China wide ; 
And to the distant islands of the sea, 
Rolls on the Gospel tide. 


The little one, a thousand now rejoices ; 
The small one a strong city has become ; 
And hallelujahs from exultant voices 
Rehearse the harvest home. 


So God work, forever in progression, 
‘fod nai messengers from whom He will, 
Bestows true apostolical succession, 
And gives His Spirit still. 


God speed your mission ! live in hallowed union ; 
In season, out of season, the Word ; 
Members of the great catholic communion, 
Of all who love the Lord. 


Men of one heart — the world and pleasure spurning, 
Still wave your red-cross banner all unfurled, 
And soon the fire of Pentecost, returning, 
Shall fill the ransomed world. 


Ye faithful sons of sires gone home to glory, 
Walk in the = paths ome fathers trod, 
With yearning love repeat ancient story 
‘And trust your fathers’ God. , 
So shall the Church’s lustre shine perennial, 
And, multiplied beyond the stars, increase 
_ Till Jesus shall ascend His throne millennial, 
And reign the Prince of Peace. 
London Recorder. Buyxzamin Govueu. 


STEPHENS ON Grant. — Mr. A. H. Stephens, in 
his “ Constitutional View [from a Secession standpoint) of 








the War between the States,” vol. ii., gives his impressions 





of Gen. Grant, founded upon two days’ intimacy preceding 
his famous conference with Messrs. Lincoln and Seward in 
Hampton Roads, February, 1865. He says: — 


“1 was never so much disappointed in my life, in my 
pooonty Seaes opinions, of either the personal appear- 
ance or bearing of any one, about whom I had read and 
heard so much, The disa pointment, moreover, was in 
every respect favorable ont’ eable. I was instantly 
struck with the t simplicity and perfect naturalness of 
his manners, and the entire absence of everything like af- 
fectation, show, or even the usual military air or mien of 
men in his position. He was plainly attired, sitting in a 
log-cabin, busily writing on a small table, by a kerosene 
lamp. It was night when we arrived. There was nothing 
in his appearance or surroundings which indicated his offi- 
cial rank. There were neither guards nor aids about him. 
Upon Col. Babcock’s rapping at his door, the response, 
‘Come in,’ was given by himself, in a tone of voice, and 
with a cadence which I can never forget. 

“ His conversation was easy and fluent, without the least 
effort or restraint. In this, nothing was so closely noticed 
by me as the point and terseness with which be expressed 
whatever he said. He did not seem either to court or avoid 
conversation, but whenever he did speak, what he said was 
directly to the point, and covered the whole matter in a few 
words. I saw before being with him long, that he was ex- 
condinaly quick in perception, and direct in purpose, with 
hy eal more of brains than tongue, as y as that was 
at his 

“ We were here with Gen. Grant two days, as the corres- 
pondence referred to shows. He furnished us with comtort- 
able quarters on board one of his dispatch boats. The more 
I became acquainted with him, the more I became thar- 
oughly impressed with the very extraordinary combination 
of rare elements of character which he exhibited. During 
the time he met us frequently, and conversed freely upon 
various subjects, not much upon our mission. I saw, how- 
ever, very clearly, that he was very anxious for the proposed 
Conference to take place, and from all that was said I in- 
ferred — whether correctly or not I do not know — that he 
was fully apprised of its proposed object. He was, without 
doubt, exceedingly anxious for a termination of our war, 
and the return of peace and harmony throughout the coun- 
try. It was through his instrumentality mainly, that Mr. 
Lincoln finally consented to meet us at Fortress Monroe, as 
the correspondence referred to shows. 

“ But in further response to your inquiry, I will add: 
that upon the whole the result of this first acquaintance 
with Gen. Grant, beginning with our going to, and ending 
with our return from, Hampton Roads, was the conviction 
on my mind, that, taken all in all, he was one of the most 
remarkable men I had ever met with, and that his career 
in life, if his days should be prolonged, was hardly éntered 
upon ; that his character was not yet fully developed; that 
he himself was not aware of his own power; and that if he 
lived, he would in the future, exert a we influence 
in shaping the destinies of this country, either for good or 
for evil. Which it would be, time and circumstance alone 
could disclose. That was the opinion of him then formed, 
and it is the same which has been uniformly expressed by 
me ever since. 





TotaL Drpravity.— There may be those who hesitate 
to accept this doctrine for want of properly understanding 
it, and (ecause, to their confused ideas of it, certain con- 
fessed facts and phenomena of human character appear 
irreconcilable with it. It is seen and confessed, that in 
some cases unrenewed men have done many commendable 
deeds, and often presented praiseworthy traits of character, 
as these things appear to men’s superficial notice; and 
therefore it is claimed that where such characteristics exist, 
there cannot be a ‘otal depravity. The fallacy of all this 
lies in confounding men’s limited and worldly views of these 
things with God’s broader and more spiritual ones. The 
faith which we come to God, and without which it is 
im, to please Him, is not a natural outgrowth of either 
the understanding or the heart of man. e judge of the 
moral character and relations of tempers, dispositions, and 
actions, only as they appear — phenomenally; and we call 
all those that ——_ to our observation. God views 
them judges of t according to their essential nature, 
and especially in respect to their relations to Himself, Ris 
laws and dispensations. Therefore, though a man possess 
many social virtues, and even have an intuitive love for 
truth, equity, and mercy, yet if his heart never rises to God, 
and his spirit is not in sympathetic union with the Spirit of 
absolute and essential righteousness, the cause of that lack 
is itself a spiritual Geprretion which results at once and 
inevitably in a dwarfing and perversion of the moral na- 
ture — the degeneration of the soul. 

Only where this doctrine is truly and thoroughly accepted 
can the necessity of the conversion of the so@—in any 
proper or evangelical sense of that term — be insisted upon 
or intelligently taught. Pure but incomplete natures may 
be enlarged and beautified by a process of normal growth 
and development; but that does not answer to the New 
Testament idea of the new birth. Penitence, contrition, 
humiliation, and godly sorrow, all of them scriptural accom- 

iments of the om of conversion, would be out of place 
in such a case. Indeed, in the absence of the ry ag os 
in man of the condition of moral ruin indicated by the 
words “total depravity,” the provisions made for his re- 
demption were uncalled for and out of place, and the teach- 
ings of our Lord and of His apostles, and especially St. Paul, 
must appear irrelevant and meaningless. Confess the ter 
rible fact of total depravity, and every part of the Gospel 
system becomes wonderfully significant, and the whole a 
masterpiece of divine wisdom, prayer, and goodness.— The 
Christian Advocate. 





—- 


It is a curious fact, say some entomologists, that it is only 
the female uito that torments us. An old bachelor 
says it is not at all “ curious.” 
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SOMEBODY’S COME. 


Where did you come from, baby dear * 
Out of everywhere into here. 


Where did you get your eyes so blue ? 
Out of the skies as I came through. 


What makes the light in them sparkle and spin * 
Some of the starry spikes left them in. 

Where did you get that little tear ? 

1 found it waiting when I got here. 

What makes your forehead so smooth and high * 
A soft hand stroked it as I went by. 

What makes your cheek like a warm, white rose? 
I saw something better than any one knows. 


Whence that three-cornered smile of bliss * 
Three angels gave me at once a kiss. 
Where did you get this pearly ear? 

God spoke, and it came out to hear. 
Where did you get those arms and hands ? 
Love made itself into hooks and bands. 


Feet, whence did you come, you darling things * 
From the same box as the cherubs’ wings. 
How did they all just come to you ? 
God thought about me, and so I grew. 
But how did you come to us, you dear *¢ 
God thought about you, end so I am here. 
= George MacDonald; in Geod Words for the Young. 
PLACIDO AND THE CUBANS. 
THB CUP COMMENDED TO THEIR OWN LIPS. 

The Creole popu ation of Cuba have been long and vainly 
struggling for independence. It almost seems that the fate of 
Crete will be theirs. Recognition by our government failed. 
Their own resources have failed. Many of their officers have 


* been executed. Others have escaped to our country. A few 


of them hold the mountains, but have no control of the coast. 
They may yet be able to gain the mastery of their land, 
but the prospects are far from hopeful. In their poverty and 
misery, in wandering in foreign lands, and hiding in their 
own fortresses, they may recall the treatment accorded to their 
slaves, not a generation ago. One of these attempted to lead 
his brethren to liberty, and was cruelly killed and the insur- 
rection put down. His history they may have forgotten. 
They should read it in thie their hour of darkness, and see how 
completely the cup they gave him has been put to their own 
lips. He loved Cuba as a patriot ; he died for its liberty. Pla- 
cido is one of the heroes of Cuba, identification with whom 
on the part of the present patriots can alone secure the liberty 
of their land. This is the story of Placido : — 


Juan Placido was born a slave on the estate of Don Terribio 
de Castro. His father was an African, his mother a mulatto. 
His mistress treated him with great kindness, and taught him 
to read. When he was twelve years of age, she died, and he 
feli into other and less compassionate hands. At the age of 
eighteen, on seeing his mother struck with a heavy whip, he 
for the first time turned upon his tormentors. 

To use his own words, “I felt the blow in my heart. To 
utter a loud cry, and from a downcast boy, with the timidity 
of one weak as a iamb, to become all at once like a raging lion, 
was the thing of a moment.” He was, however, subdued, 
and the next morning, together with his mother, a tenderly 
nurtured and delicate woman, severely scourged. 

On seeing his mother rudely stripped and thrown down 
upon the ground, be at first, with tears, implored the over- 
seer to spare her ; but at the sound of the first blow, as it cut 
invo her naked flesh, he sprang once more upon the ruffian, 
who, having superior strength, beat him until he was nearer 
dead than alive. 

After suffering all the vicissitudes of slavery — hunger, 
nakedness, stripes ; after bravely and aobly bearing up against 
that slow, dreadful process which reduces the man to a thing 
— the image of to a piece of merchandise, until he had 
reached his thirty-eighth year, he was unexpectedly released 
from his bonds. Some literary gentlemen in Havana, into 
whose hands two or three pieces of his composition had fallen, 
struck with the vigor, spirit and natural which they 
manifested, sought out the author, and raised a subscription to 
purchase his freedom. 

He came to Havana, and maintained himself by house- 
painting, and such other employments as his ingenuity and 
talents placed within his reach. He wrote several poems 
which have been published in Spanish at Havana, and trans 
lated by Dr Madden, under the title of “ Poems by a Slave.” 
The bestais entitled “ Cuba.” Witness its majestic commence- 
ment : — 

Cuba! — of what avail that thou art fair? 
Pearl of the seas ! — the pride of the Antilles! 
af | meager eS a share . 
Of what avail the verdure of thy hilis ?— 
The purple bloom thy mn displays? — 
The cane’s luxuriant growth, whose culture fills 
More graves then famine, or the sword finds ways 
To glut with victims, calmly as it slays ? — 
Of what avail that thy clear streams abound 
With precious ore, if wealch there’s none to b 
Thy ch.ldren’s rights, and not one grain is fou 
For Learni: 





t Cubs! 0, Cuba! — when men call thee fair, 
And rich, and beautiful, the Queen of Isies, 
Star of the West, and Ovean’s gem most rare, 
O, say to those who mock thee with such wiles : 


The pale, cold cheek ; aud seek for living smiles 
Where Beauty ties not in the arms of Death, 
And Bondsge taints not with its poison breath ! 





collision with their opprestors, the wronged and maddened 
bondmen were speedily crushed into subjection. Placido 
was arrested, and, after a long hearing, was condemned 
to be executed, and consigned to the “ Chapel of the Con- 
demned,” } F 

How far Placido was implicated in the insurrectionary 
movement, it is now perhaps impossible to ascertain. 
popular voice at Havana pronounced him its leader and pro- 
jector; and as such he was condemned. His own bitter 
wrongs ; the terrible recollections of his life ef servitude ; the 
sad condition of his relatives and race, exposed to scorn, con- 
tumely, and the heavy hand of violence; the impunity with 
which the most dreadful outrages upon the persons of slaves 
were inflicted, — acting upon a mind fully capable of appre- 
ciating the beauty and dignity of freedom, furnished abundant 
inenasiven to an effort for the redemption of his race, and the 
humiliation of his oppressors. 

The Heraldo, of Madrid, speaks of him as “ the celebrated 
poet, a man of great natural genius, and beloved and appreci- 
ated by the most respectable young men of Havana.” It ac- 
cuses him of wild and ambitious projects, and states that he 
was intended to be the chief of the black race after they had 
thrown off the yoke of bondage. | 

He was executed at Havana, in the 7th month, 1844. Ac- 
cording to the custom in Cuba with condemned criminals, he 
was conducted from prison to the “ Chapel of the Doomed. 
He passed thither with singular composure, amidst a great 
concourse of , gracefully saluting his numerous ac- 
quaintances. The chapel was hung with black cloth, dimly 
lighted. Placido was seated beside his coffin. Priests in 
long black robes stood around him, chanting in sepulchral 
voices the service of the dead. It is an ordeal under which 
the stoutest-hearted and most resolute have been found to 
sink. 

After enduring it for twenty-four hours, he was led out to 
execution. Placido came forth calm and undismayed ; hold- 
ing a crucifix in his hand, he recited in a loud, clear voice a 
solemn prayer in verse, which he had composed amidst the 
horrors of the “ Chapel.” It thrilled upon the hearts of all 
who heard it. 


PRAYER OF PLACIDO. 


God of unbounded love and power eternal ' 
To Thee I turn in darkness and despair ; 

Stretch forth Thine arm, and from the brew infernal 
Of calumny the veil of justice tear ! 

And from the forehead of my honest fame 

Pluck the world’s brand of infamy and shame ' 


O, King of kings! — my father’s God ! — who only 
Art strong to save, by whom is all controlled, — 

Who giv’st the sea its waves, the dark and lonely 
Abyss of heaven its light, the North its cold, 

The air its currents, the warm sun its beams, 

Life to the flowers, and motion to the streams : 


All things obey Thee; dying or reviving 

“As thou commandest : all, apart from Thee, 
From Thee alove their life and power deriving, 

Sink and are lost in vast eternity! 

Yet doth the void obey Thee ; since from nought 
This marvellous being by Thy hand was wrought. 
O, merciful God '— I cannot shun Thy presence, 
‘or through its veil of flesh, Thy piercing eye 
Looketh upon my spirit’s unsoiled essence, 

As through the pure t of the esky ; 
Let not the oppressor clap his bloody hands, 
As o'er my prostrate innocence he stands. 
But, if, alas, it seemeth to Thee 

That I should perish as the guilty dies, 

That, a cold, mangled -orse, my foes should view me 

With hateful malice and exu eyes, 

Speak Thou the word, and bid them shed my blood ; 
Fully in me, Thy will be done, 0 God! 


On arriving at the fatal spot, he sat down as ordered, on a 
bench, with his back to tHe soldiers. The multitude recol- 
leeted, that, in some affecting lines, written by the conspirator 
in prison, he had said that it would be useless to seek to kill 
him by shooting his body — that his heart must be pierced ere 
it would cease its throbbings. At the last moment, just as the 
soldiers were about to fire, he rose up and gazed for an instant 
around and above him, on the beautiful capital of his native 
land, and its sail-flecked bay, on the dense crowds about him, 
the blue mountains in the distance, and the sky glorieus with 
the summer sunshine. 





“ Adios, mundo!” (farewell, world!) he said calmly, and 8 


sat down. The word was given, and five balls entered his 
body. Then it was, that, amidst the groans and murmurs of 
the horror-stricken spectators, he rose up once more and 
turned his head to the shuddering soldiers, his face wearing 
an expression of superhuman courage. “ Will mo one pity 
me?” he said, laying his hand over his heart. “ Here, fire 
here!” — 

While he yet spake, two balls entered his heart, and be fell 
dead. Thus perished the hero poet of Cuba. He has not 
falien in vain. His genius and his heroic death will doubtless 
be regarded by his race as precious legacies To the great 
names of L’Ouverture and Petion, the colored man can now 
add that of Juan Piacido. 


En1ema No. 22 
I am composed of 52 letters. 
My 45, 36, 41, 8 is a ruler. 
My 32, 3, 12, 18, 11, 21-is the father of Shephati+h. 
My 16, 7, 2,6 was one of the sons of Zebedee. 
My 19, 5, 9, 16, 88 was one of the kings of Israel. 
My 20, 47, 88, 14, 10, 42 is the brother of Simon called Peter. 
My 38, 26, 4, 46, 38 was another king of Israel. 
My 16. 18, 24, 50 was the son of Jehoshaphat. 
My 80, 27, 43, 39, 20, 22 is the name of the mountains upon 
which the arle rested. 
My 32, 43, 49, 17 was the name of Martha’s sister. 
My 34, 23, 42 is an animal spoken of in the Bible. 
My 37, 26, 4, 1 is one of the sons of Eliab. , 
My 45, 16, 29, 30, 28, 85 is a son of Levi. 
My 31, 86, 32, 23, 48, 52, 83 is the name of a book in the 
Bible. 
My 40, 44, 7, 51, 31 is a city of Judah. 
My whole is passage of Scripture. 
Answex To Enioma No. 21. 
Suffer little children to come unto Me. 





Reapy. — “I am so glad that I have repared for this,” 
said a youth who was dying from accidental Inj Death 


disastrous result of the late insurrection of the slaves , came Unexpectedly, but he was ready. From childhood be 


The 
in Cuba is well known. 


Betrayed, and driven into premature had made Christ his choice. Great sorrow overwhelmed 


his family, but all were consoled with the reflection that he 
was ready, 

Many youth die unprepared. Life seems sure to them; 
Satan deceives them,with the thought that religion is un- 
friendly to youthful pleasure, and they live on in sin. We 





he | bave witnessed their horror, when death suddenly claimed 


them. All was dark and hopeless. ‘They shuddered at the 
thought of eternity. There was not a ray of hope to cheer 
them. Regrets were on their lips; they mourned that they 
bad not prepared for the hour of death. They were not 
ready, but go they must. 

But why is preparation needful? Why is salvation de- 
pendent upon it? It isa necessity. No blessings can be 
enjoyed without capacity to receive them. Light is value- 
less to the eyeless ; mlad gives no pleasure to the deaf; 
none can enjoy God without love, “for God is love.” 
“* Whosoever loveth is born of God,” and when born of 
God, we are prepared to enjoy Him. But there is no way 
to be born of God, except by faith in Christ. All who re- 
ceive Christ are born to a new life, new capabilities, hew 
relations, to fitness for heaven. Christ is the door into the 
world of love; no one can enter by any other way, and sal- 
vation is impossible outside of this love. The c is 
great from world of selfishness to the world of love; 
from the carnal to the spiritual; the Satanic to the divine. 
Its full =e is not seen nor felt here, but there is an im- 
mense difference between souls who have through 
the door into this spiritual world and those who refuse to 
enter. The change is as real and radical as our birth into 
physical — Whoever enters this new world, h 
Christ, is an heir of God, a member of the divine family, 
and suré of eternal felicity; and no others can receive 
these blessings, they have not the capaeity, and are 
not in the place and relations where they are offered. 

Yes, preparation is necessary. There is an unseen, but 
real gulf, an impassable wall, an inseparable barrier, be- 
tween the life of sin and the life of love. God has opened 
one passage through, and only one. “I am the door;” “I 
am the way;” those who enter in by Christ, have life; all 
others are rejected. This isa solemn fact for consideration. 
Dear reader, have you entered into this new life? Are 
you ready for a glorious entrance into the everlasting 

bitation of the saints? If not, why not? You do not 
deny its necessity, or its importance. Do you approve of 
this long delay ? Have you a right to run such risks; to 
endanger your souls ; to refuse the mercy of Christ ; to ruin 
yourselves by this sinful procrastination ? Do consider the 
matter carefully; question yourself as to duty, best interest, 
and the privileges of . “ Why will ye die?” 

Ready! Ready for what? Fordeath? Nay, for much 
more than death; for infinite glory beyond the grave. The 
Christian goes home, when he dies, not to a strange world 
and strange people. There is a “‘name” in his heart of 
divine significance, which will make him know the Lord 
and the glorified, and be known of them; he shall “ know 
as be is known.” If the Spirit of God is in us, we can en- 
joy heaven, and God will surely bring us there. 





Mr. Beecher played the lady once. Mrs. Stanton thus 
tells the story. It shows how this man, as well as Shake- 
speare’s, in his life plays many parts. 

It seems once, on a visit to Mrs. Stowe, some great 
occasion calling for an extra curling and frizzing amon 
the ladies of the household, Mr. Beecher was imbued wit 
the spirit of decoration, and urged his nieces to curl and 
friz his hair also. This novel request so amused the young 
fry that all promptly entered into the fun with the greatest 
zest. He was accordingly seated in a large arm-chair, i 
the centre of the room, where for the space of one hour 
remained as patient as 4 lamb, while, with hot irons, fai 
fingers curled and frizzed those venerable locks into most ~ 
enerous dimensions. 

With the addition of a becoming bonnet, skirt and man- 
tilla, and a fan, he yee so ladylike an appearance that 
he was quite unwilling to return to the sombre garb of 
manhood. Alternately reclining on the sofa, talking with 
true feminine affectation, promenading up and down the 
parlor with the Grecian bend, and surveying himself in the 
glass with the greatest satisfaction, ever and anon he ex- 
claimed: “I do wish Bruce, or some of those Hartford 
people, would come in!” 

rofessor Stowe was so convulsed with the whole pro- 
ceeding that it was feared he might share the fate of the 
poor man in Holmes’ “ Height of the Ridiculous.” 

However, as no one came it, Mr. Beecher at last 
posed they should go out and visit certain friends; so Mrs, 
Stowe ordered the carriage, and they went first to Mrs. 
Hooker’s. She, being much occupied, declined seeing the 
stranger, but Mrs. Stowe insisted on her coming down, as 
the lady wished to‘talk to her about the woman question, 
as she thought of lecturing on that subject. On enteri 
the parlor, one glance at those mischievous eyes satisfi 
her as to the identity of the strange lady, and she ex- 
claimed : “I know you! wolf in lamb’s clothing.” 


— 
BISHOP SIMPSON’S ADDRESS 


Before the British Wesleyan Conference at Burslam, Mon- 
day, July 26th: — 











The full address presen’ and 
to which you ap tegen Neng pe ete fg FS 
ray in to the conditi 7 the Methodist 
Kp Church in the United States. are a few thoughts, 
however, which you will allow me to — And first: Mingled 
e within my bosom as I find myself once more among 
you (Hear, hear.) ly delightful in a 
family ; children who bave passed into strange lands 

to return to the homestead, and find among 
bre and and friends once more —a feeling of delight 
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but add to the perpetuation of that wide circle which is ever enlarg-"| are coming from Germany with their rationalism and infidelity; 
ing from year to year, and is designed to take in the whole circum- | from France, with their refined scepticism and open hostility to the 


ference of the glo (Applause. ) 


REMINISCENCES. 


And yet, while I rejoice at being among you, there is a shadow 
that falls upon my heart. 1 stand in the place of one who was de- 
puted to meet with you, because not only was he honored at bome, 
and an able and eloquent representative, but because, having been 
appointed to make the circuit of the globe, it was supposed he would 
come able to report to you the progress of Methodism in lands which 
some of us have never visited. He was my dear friend. Although 
near my own age, I had once sustained to him the relation of pre- 
ceptor. I had watched his development; I had seen his earnest 
labors for the Church; and I had expected that long after I, with 
comparatively enfeebled health, had passed away, he would have 
lived to be eg and an ornament of the Church of the | 
God. But, after he bad completed his visits to China, and preside 
over our Conference in India, after he on his passage toward Euro 
had reached the Holy Land — his feet had stood in Jerusalem, he 


| law of God. (Hear, bear.) And not only from the old lands ef 


European civilization. A door has been open for these from the far 
East, and China is sending her hundreds of thousands to our shores, 
and Japan has opened her territories. Our land is becoming a land 
in which all languages are being spoken, and all people are becom- 
ing citizens of the same country. We feel that there is a fearful re- 
sponsibility resting upon us. (Hear, hear.) Sometimes our citizens 
fear that the tide of emigration will overfléw us, but we have confi- 
dence in the power of Christianity. (‘‘ Hear, bear,’ and cheers.) 
And perhaps you will allow me to say that we have confidence in 
our own institutions, the life of which we drew from you — institu- 
tions inspired by your great Magna Charta, institutions which have 
been the outgrowth of the civilization, instruction, and letters which 
we received from you, and yet adapted bat differently from 
your institutions to what we believe to be the wants of our own land. 
But I bave no confidence apart from the religion of Jesus Christ. 
(Hear, hear) Itis the Christian spirit alone on which we rely to 








bad visited the holy places made sacred by the presence of our Lord — 
just as he had to leave that land, with scarcely one moment's pre- 
monition, he fell, from supposed disease of the heart. That threw a 
shadow over our Chareh. The Church had been already stunned 
by the death of two distinguished men. s 

Bishop Thomson, a native of your own land —eloquen* in word, 
classic in language, one of the most beautiful writers that God has 
ever given to our Church, as well as an active administrator and 
edvcator in various departments — he, attending one of our Confer- 
ences, was taken ill, and in a few days passed away. Thus the 
shadows fall around us. And then, too, about the same time, one 
who thirteen years ago stood by my side in delegation to you — 
Dr. M’Clintock — (hear, hear) — whom you knew and leved, was in 
the same way slmost as suddenly stricken down; and it has seemed 
to me ever since as if | was standing on the edge of the grave, the 
shadows were falling around me, and the very earth crumbling be- 
neath my feet. 

Nor have the shadows fallen only upon us. As I stand on this 
platform the same thoughts overwhelm me. When, thirteen years 
ag, I visited Ireland, [ was received by your ex-President, Mr. 

oung — (hear, hear)— one who had traveiled to the ends of the 
earth to advance the interegts of your cause, and by his side was 
Dr. Hannah — (hear, hear) —a former delegate, so pure, so classic, 
so able a teacher, and so enshrined in your memories And the 
President-elect of that Conference was Mr. West. (Hear, hear.) 
And as I think of that scene— of Young, and Hannah, and West, 
and M’Clintock by my side, all of whom have passed away, mourn- 
ful emotions rise within my bosom to mingle with those thrills of 
delight that pass through my beart. I can only say, for myself I 
feel I ought to be always y, and I think I can but join with you 
in the exclamation, “ May we be ready when we are called to pass 
like these ministers of God to the world of light! ”’ (Responsive 
Amens.) 


THE CHURCH GOING SOUTH. 


The address to which you bave listened has spoken of the progress 
of our Church, and has alluded to several topics of deep interest to 
us and to you. * One of these alludes to the abolition of slavery in our 
land — (bear, bear,’ and applause) —and to the consequent opening 
of awide door to preach the Gogpel among the colored population, 
and also an opportunity to educate them so that they may becotre 
useful in advancing the kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ. I can- 
not but contrast the present morning with the morning when, thir- 
teen years ago, I stood before you. At that time, as many of you 
will remember, from certain sections of this country an address was 
sent up to your body requesting you not to receive Dr. M'Clintock 
and myself because we were the representatives of a pro slavery 
Church. Such were not your feelings. (Hear, hear.) With warm 
hearts and with «pen bands you did receive us, aud we then stated 
what the position of our Church was, and I am glad to say that 
events have justified all we said. (Cheers.) The Charch reasserted 
her anti-slavery ition from time to time. When the fearful 
struggle came which sin brought upon us, and which wrong-doing 
will ever bring upon any people — (hear, hear)— when that fearful 
struggle came, I am glad to say, that our sons and our brothers were 
true both to their Church and their country, and stood in the van 
of those who sought the overthrow of slavery in our midst. (Re- 
newed cheers.) 

The evil, however, being removed from us, we bave been per- 
mitted to extend our borders, as the address bas noticed, largely in 
the South; and there is no Southern State in our Union in which we 
have not now a number of our ministers cracking ihe Gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. And although the Church South, which sepa- 
rated from us on account of its slavery, still oceupjes a large terri- 
tory, and I trust will do mucn good in its sphere of labor, we have 
found cause urging us to go into all sections of the country. ‘The 
~ colored people especially bave been anxious that we should es- 
tablish what they term the old mother Church among them. (Hear, 
hear.) I have visited them in nearly all those States; I have seen 
their streaming eyes, and their exclamations of joy have I heard as 
they felt that once more they were in the Church of their choice — 
a Church that had always been their friend, end that was seeking to 
benefit them now. I have heard it stated that two Conterences have 
been organized among them, composed wholly of colored ministers — 
(hear) — and I am glad to say that in their prudence, their careful- 
ness, and their Methodist spiri! they are showing signs of great im- 
provement. Besides these two Conft b posed wholly of 
colored ministers, we have a large number of others, compos 
partly of colored ministers and partly of white ministers; f 
throughout Seuth Carolina, and Florida, and Georgia, and Ala- 
bama, ai.d Mis-iseippi, and Louisiana, and Texas, the majority of 
our ministers are colored ministers. There is great prosperity among 
them, and they are beginning to establish schools. (Hear, hear.) 
Ihave been glad to witness the zeal with which the young people 
among them are seeking for education; and even some of the old 
ones are buying spectacles, and asking for primers; and sometimes 
you will see these colored men and women, from 60 to 70 years of 
age, trying to learn their letters, spelling the name of Jesus, and 
rejoicing they are beginning to read the Werd of God. (Loud 
applause.) A wonderiul change has passed over our land. Four 
millions of ple who were comparatively shut out from civili- 
zation and elevation are now rejoicing in hope of the glory of God. 
(Voices: “Praise the Lord!) Such a work has God wrought 
among us, and I know yeu rejoice in the depths of your beart even 
as we rejoice. 





AND TO AFRICA. 


I rejoice not only because of this freedom amongst ourselves, but 
I believe by the Providence of God that in a few years, with the in- 
creased facilities afforded them and the progress made by them, 
they will become missionaries, and will return to their fatherland, 
and will bring the one hundred and fifty millions now sitting in the 
darkness of Africa into the full light of the Gospel; and I trust that 
in some way we shall see how God vindicates great movements 
of His own idence in making the very wrath of man to praise 
Him, when He shall send back to the very shores of Africa, teachers 
and instructors of righteousness who'shall civilize Africa, and Ethi- 
opia shall stretch out her hands to the living God. (Renewed ap- 

) ° 
- TRH WORLD COMING TO AMERJOA, AND WHY. 


And the foreign population thrown into our midst is requiring 

t attention. For some cause — it is not for me to say what — 

d is making our land a kind of central bee for the whole earth 
The eyes of the world are upon us. Men of all nations are eoming 
into our midst, and notwithstanding your central position and your 
immense power, it does seem to me that the battle between 
Christianity and the varied forms of error, is likely to take place in 
our own wide-spread land; for they poo commen, os only frem your 
lendy einen Jone Chemsionia, ony; our een ae 
votion to and your disregard of His law and ; but they 


te theee vast masses; for He who came to draw all nations 
to Himself, and to make them all one in Him, will so influence the 
mind that we shall be able to mould and fashion all these peoples 
into one people, through the glorious Gospel of the Son of , 
And this is our work, and this is our responsibility. We feel that 
we have not addressed ourselves to it as we ought. And yet we 
have missions among our Germans. We have now in our own 
country four Conf posed entirely of German ministers. 
(Hear, hear.) We have ministers among the Scandinavian popula- 
tion, and two district meetings composed of Scandinavian ministers. 
(Hear, hear.) We have missionaries among the Chinese upon our 
western shores, and though the progress of these missions is com- 
paratively slow, and the fruits small, yet they are commencing; and 
there are Chinese converts in our Sunday-schools, and we are laying 
the foundation of a work that will be done by them when the 
shall return to their own land. (“ Hear, hear,” and applause.) Suc 
is the work that spreads out before us —a work almost as wide as 
the world in its magnitude, and fearful in its responsibility. We 
need your prayers and your fatherly and fraternal codperation. 
(Hear, hear.) 





AMERICAN METHODISM.— HER FOREIGN WORK. 


This work in our own land has led us to establish missions in 
other lands where wé had not designed to enter save as called by 
the Providence of God. The work beginning among the Germans 
at home called us into Germany. Fathers, mothers, sisters, broth- 
ers, sons, in returning to their fatherland, told of the work they had 
seen and felt, and there came back to us a demand for missionaries. 
(Hear, hear.) A few days ago we held a Conference in Carlsruhe 
and Carlscrona, where we have forty or fifty ministers who speak 
the German language, and more than three fourths of whom were 
raised on German soil. They are preaching the Gospel, and God is 
honoriog them as he is honoring you and us, (Cheers.) Not only 
have we a awork in Germany. ‘The same causes led us to 
go to Scandinavia. At first the Scandinavians came and were con- 
verted. They returned and went away to Sweden, and told what 
God zs — for their souls. Those converts had no wish ‘to 
preach; they had no thought of preaching; but the people wanted 
to hear what God had done for them, and these men, before they 
were aware, found themselves preaching the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
They sent over te us for missionaries, and we visited those fields. 
We have visited them in Denmark, in Norway, and in Sweden. 
The mission in Sweden is the last gutgrowi of our work. We bad 
not designed to enter that field, but the calls came to us with such 
power that we could not resist them. Methodism is the same every- 
where, yet it presents different phases in different countries or sec- 
tions of country, and there are indications in every field which show 
how God will open doors when we are willing to f° forward in His 
name. And in this last open field there seems to be a lesson which 
our Church everywhere may learn. At Carlecrona, the principal 
Government port, the work of Methodism is being carried on in a 
most striking manner. The people have built a church entirely 
by their own labors, and so interesting bas the work become, and 
so widely has it spread, that I was informed a few weeks ago that 
there is not a we ete that now sails, nor a, Government vessel, 
that bas not M ists upon it; and in every voyage there are 
conversions to God. Sailors are becoming missionaries; songs of 
praise are going up where songs of blasphemy were heard; and the 
very men who had been neglected are becoming a ‘power to spread 
the religion of Jesus Christ. (Voices: “Thank God!’’) Itis not 
so in my own land, or in yours; but this lesson is taught us, that if 
we have faith in God, God will opén doors to us, and the whole world 
shall be given to His Son. . 

1 confess that of late um as Lhave looked upon the growing 
commerce of the world, I cannot but think of the lessons that Christ 
taught us (which I comprehended but little when 1 was younger) b: 
the time He spent upon the Sea of Galilee, and the frequency wi 
which He sailed in the boat. He was anticipating the time when the 
seas should be whitened with sails, and He wassanctifying the 
waters by His presence, and showing that He was Lord of the seas 
of the earth. (Loud applause.) 


HER HOME WORK. 


I do not know what may be the destiny awaiting Methodism in 
our country, but thus far, brethren, every indication is prosperous. 
(Cheers.) Since I before you thirteen years ago, when we had 
about 800,000 members in our communion, we have added within 
about two thousand of half & million. We have added about 60 per 
cent. in thirteen years, while the increase of our population during 
that time has been only 32 per cent. So that we have outrun the 
growth of our population, notwithstanding ajl this foreign emigra- 
tion that has been pouring in to us, by more than 20 percent. (Re- 
newed cheers.) And not only have the numbers been increasing, 
but, as you have heard, we have been iperencing, if L may use the 
term, the external fortifications of the Church. We have been 
building churches, and meny of a superior class. We have added 
several thousand churches in that time. -But our increase, after all, 
has not been so much in fhe number of our chu’ ches as in the char- 
acter of the edifices and in their size. Smal! churches bave been 
taken down and larger ones substituted, Within the last few years 
we have added to our church property at the rate of 6,000,000 dollars 
a year, or about one and a-half million pounds of your money; so 
that in the last five years (for when Bishop Janes was here eur 
Church property amounted to about twenty-six millions of dollars, 
and now it amounts to upwards of fifty-four millions of dollars), we 
have more than doubled our entire church lew » Part of that 
has been owing to our Centenary effort, to whic usion has been 
made. And not —— in church building and in improved parson- 
ages, but, as you will learn from my ague, we have been grow- 
ing in other directions also. At first, our whole work was giving 
tbe Gospel to sparse populations. It was missionary , strictly 
speaking. But as we have been strengthening and entrenching, 
thought has been turned toward benevolent work, and our people 

ginning to found benevolent institutions — (hear, hear) — 
homes for aged men and women, etc. We have such institutions 
now in New York, and in Philadelphia, and in Baltimore. We are 
beginning to found orphan e@ have a few, and only a 
few; but the spirit is beginning to en — that spirit which char- 
acterized your founder when he began by founding o schools 
is coming back upon our Church in yon distant lan - Thus the 
Church is beginning to realize the declaratio m that “ Pure religion 
and undefiled before God and the Father is this, to visit the father- 
less and widows in their affiction, and to keep one’s self unspotted 
from the world.” The Church is beginning with us to be able to lay 
these foundations, and, although we are not doing what we ought 
to, I think I can see,a growth which looks far into the future for 
glorious results. (Hear, hear.) 


HER SPIRITUALITY. 


While I speak of this external ‘ity, 1 am to say that 
I think (ay irituality of our Cheech ean never erties than it is 


as well as the 


we are not, either in the ministry or membership, as hol? as we 
ought to be. We mourn our defects. Many of us in the ministry 
do not preach as we ought to preach, with the Holy Ghost sent 
down from heaven. Many of our members are not spiritual as they 
ought to be; and many are, as | suppose some among you may be, 
more nominal members than truly spiritual branches of the living 
and true vine. And yet with all this { must say that there is a vein 
of deep piety pervading the membership and ministry of our Church. 
Revivals were never more frequent, and I think, never more. power- 
ful. The doctrines of Methodism I think were never more clearly 
nor more fully preached; and I can say this, that while there may 
be individual cases in which there is a tendency to latitudivarianiem 
and wild speculation, the great body is petfectly sound in all the 
great fundamental doctrines of Methodiem, just as we received them 
from the fathers of our Church. (‘ Hear, her,” and applanse.) . On 
this matter there is no difference among us. Sometimes there are 
slight differences among us, but not in doctrine. (Hear, hear.) As 
[have gone over the world, and noticed how different usages pre- 
vail, I have been led to notice what I believe to be our great funda- 
mental principles, and to notice wherein I think the great ‘power of 
Methodism resides. My conviction is, that that power resides chiefly 
- Sn. things: (1) The paposionsncen ond manifestation of fe Di- 

resence in our midst; and (2) the codperation of all parts 
of the Church in advaneing the interests of the cause of Christ. 
on. aad two things I think the power and glory of Methodism de- 


HER OPPOSITION TO ROMANISM. 


_ And you will allow me to say that I do believe — though possibly 
it may be that too great an attachment to Methodism influ 
that belief — that God has placed in Methodism the counteracting 
power to Catholicism all over the world. (Hear, hear.) 1 think the 
human heart wants this conviction, that in some way is in the 
midst of the people — that the divine power is there. Now there are 
two ways in w men look for that. The one is in some external 
rites or forms. Men may clothe themselves in vestmerits, and as- 
sume that God is with them because they have those vestments on 
them. Men og Oy hands on heads, and say that divine power 
comes through this peculiar form; or they mav take elements and 
consecrate them (although in fancy), and think that a divine change 
sarge upon them while they remain visibly the elements they were. 
ut what humanity wants isto find a divine power, a divine pres- 
ence somewhere in the midst of the organization. Now there is the 
looking for this externally, and it is the thought that God is there 
when the host is elevated, when the bell is rang, when the incense 
ascends, that so powerfully affects the hearts of the people, and un- 
less there be something to counteract this, men will continue to look 
to such external organizations, and to be affected by them. Now 
where is the counteracting power? It is to be found in this: God 
speaks directly to the heart of man. And where there shall be a 
Church is which men are taught that God speaks directly to the 
hear’, and where men going into that church shall see that God is 
among them of a trath, men will fall down in their midst and say 
that God is there. Methodism in my judgment furnishes this to 
the world. The power of its services, the depths of its experience, 
the flowing tear, the deep feeling of the heart, the shouts of joy, the 
manifestation of the divine presence in our midst —these are' the 
a that will eounteract olicism. (Applause.) If men can 
eve that they can find God in their midst, and in their hearts, 
they will not goto be subjected to priests and external cireum- 
stances. And this has led me of late years to feel more and more 
the necessity of deep spirituality — spiritual power and the mi 
tations of it. This is what we must have. This is what I want, for 
myself—the power, the love, the earnestness of early Methodism ; 
the power of direct addresses to the heart. I pray God that thisma’ 
be continued to the Church, and that it may be greatly multiplied. 
I love the manifestations of the Spirit in our prayer-meetings, class- 
meetings, revival-meetings. That is the power that is drawing the 
heart of the public towards us. God grant that it may increase from 
year to year. ( responses of ‘ Amen" and “So be it."") And 
just as other denominations share this, they too wiil increase. - And 
am not anxious to have this power confined to our midst (Hear, 
hear.) I pray that ali the Lord’s people may be But it 
does seem to me.that sooner or later the line will be ran between 
these two forms, of Ritualism’on the one hand, and on the other the 
experimental power of the love of God in the heart. . It is at the lat- 
ter that we are aiming; and this is Methodism. (Hear, heat:) 


HER USAGES. i 


And besides this doctrine, it seems to me that in our usages we, are 
cultivating the means that will lead to the manifestation of this 
power. e prize our class meetings. They are not attended as we 
wish they were in some parts, and yet I believe that they are more 
fully attended than they were some years ago. I think there isa 
revival in that direction. We view them as the life of the Church. 
It is this coming together in little companies, this talking about the 
love ot God, this planning how to do good, this gone h with 
soul full of yearning affection for the world, that we believe is giving 
us our power, (Hear, hear.) So, also, brethren, in our wide spre 
connection we are having what you have not —our camp-meetings. 
They may not suit your section of the Church; but with us sper 
seem to be almost a necessity; they bring the le together, they 
familiarize the Methodists of one section with the farms of another. 
The spirit of holiness spreading throughout our host  Preay in- 
creases the movement of it. It is enlarged by the social meetings 
that we hold from year to year. But I have no tenacity as regards 
the manner — the great question is how to get our . 
And that is the question that is deeply affecting mind of our 
Church. The feeling is, that every man and every woman that en- 
ters the Church of the living God, ought to be an active worker in the 
Church. By what mode, to what extent, there may be differences 
of opinion; but every A ig ss of talent should be solicited and em- 
ployed tor Christ. is is what we are trying to do, and as we 
make the effort God is blessing our efforts. (‘‘ Hear, hear,” and ap- 

lause.) We have copied from you in the last few years a Church 
Estenden Society; and as you have found the advantage of this 

ency, so werare finding its use. We are aiding feeble churches 
everywhere. We have done comparatively little in this direetion 
yet —to the extent only of some 61,000 ars; but we hope to in- 
crease from year to year, and to e this an arm of power to en- 
large our Church enterprises. (Hear, hear.) 


CONCLUSION. 


I feel, my brethren, that I ought not to take up any more of your 
time. I have aimed at giving you simply a brief outline of our op- 
erations. I am to say among you I find the same spirit 
of Methodism. (Hear, hear.) I rejoice at these meetings we have, 
at these exchanges of salutations we have. We rejoiced very 
greatly in receiving your dearly be'oved brother Mr. Punshon — 
(cheers) — and, as the address has said, we have rejoiced in all his 
services. We are anxious that you should reciprocate this message 
of the General Conference by returuing to us other messengers at 
our next General Conference. The eage of transit is such, the facili- 
ties of communication are such, that ve think the interchange should 
be more frequent'than it has been; and while Romao Catholies are 
holding an (Ecumenical Council, we want to hold our (icumenical 
Councils. We are trying on our part to facilitate, if we may, the 
union of different Methodist, bodies. (Hear, hear.) Our lest Gen- 
eral Conference has made a proposal on this point. Two of our 
bishops visited the Conference of the Southern arch, which sat in 
May last, and conveyed to them the information that we were ready 
to negotiate with the sister Church and draw as closely together as 
possible. The great evil of slavery having passed away, we know 
pot why we should remain apart. There isa tendency in Me'hod- 
ism to draw together; and it is our hope, notwithstanding the feel- 
ing engendered by the war, that all the Methodists in our country 
may become one. How it may be with you I know not; but we 
pray that God may unife all hearts — that Method may b 
a greater power in the earth. May God grant that when we have 
done our duty here, we may be a of that triumphant host that 














at present. (“ Hear, hear,” and expressions of praise.) It is true 


may enjoy His presence aboye. (J,oud and prolonged applause. ) 
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THE SPOTS ON THE SUN AND THE SOUL. 

Many who fail to see any connection between the 
operations of nature and grace, which operations are 
bat another name fer Providence, none the less 
clearly discover the intimate relations between nature 
and that of our physical systems. They are wise 
to see and describe the close union existing between 
malaria and epidemics, between drought and famine ; 
but they are utterly blind to all the higher relations 
that exist between epidemics and sin, famine and 
salvation. 

A curious illustration of this blindness, the loss of 
sight that ought to see, is the discussion now going 
forward as to the cause of the long, general, and ex- 
treme heat. It is quite frequently assigned to the ob- 
scuration of the sun. A great increase of its spots 
has been discovered. This is supposed to signify a 
decrease of the luminous vapor, a disclosure of its 
black surface through its atmospheric fires. This de- 
crease of heat decreases the evaporation of the ocean, 
decreases showers and atmospheric vapors, which are 
a sort of veil hung between us and the sun. Thus the 
heat comes the more direct and intense, and the earth 
lies oper: to its blaze. 

_ This theory may be true, or not, but it is a good peg 
to hang a real truth upon; and that is, that all these 
changes of the stars and earth have not only a physical 
but spiritual bearing on us. Man, in his soul, de- 
pends on the solar system. His innermost life is af- 
fected by these outermost laws. Is there commotion 
in the sun, there is sickness, death, sorrow on the 
earth. “The sun draws those cars,” says Stephenson 
to Peel, looking on a flying train, the wingless bird of 
his own invention. “ Coal is the heatof the sun, locked 
up for ages in the mines. Released, it pulls that train 
across the earth.” So does the sun draw after it all 
human conditions. Are there parched fields, and starv- 
ing cattle? The sun produces this state, Are there 
malaria from hot swamps, and sickness in neighbor- 
ing households? The sun is the cause. Does this long 
heat burn up fields and fodder, weaken beast and man, 
destroy infancy with its blighting touch, send business 
men rushing through the hot streets, by a sudden 
stroke, into sudden death? Is there agony in many 
a heart, mourning robes and coaches, funeral trains, 
and unmeasurable grief? The sun hath done it. 
Are there spiritual depressions and exaltations con- 
nected with these events — uplooks of faith, inlooks of 
despair, Christ and skepticism, holy submissions and 
unhappy revolts? The sun is their cause. 

Thus nature links itself together. Thus its least 
member cannot suffer, unless all suffer with it. 

* Man is all symmetry, 
Full of proportions, one limb to another, 
And all to all the world besides ; 
Each part may call the farthest brother ; 
For head with foot hath private amity, 
And both with moons and tides.” 

Who sball say that the events of nature have not a 
spiritual intent ? Why does God put us in this chang- 
ing world, but to test us, and prove us whether we be 
in the faith? He seuds every stellar and solar influ- 
ence as a forerunning ray to the beams of the Sun of 
Righteousness. He sends afflictions on the train of 
sunbeams, to warn us of the transitoriness of all earthly 
things — the necessity of preparation for the unchang- 
ing future. He shows how our best physical friends 
can easily become our destroyers, and also, and far bet- 














ter, how all things work together for good to them that 
love God. Love Him. Be Christ’s, and all are yours. 
The sun shall not smite you by day, nor the moon by 
night. Its very burnings shall be blessings. Its 
deaths will bring you to life. The true astronomer is 
Christian faith. The only wise sun-gazer is he who 
beholds this orb, and all orbs, as a reflection of the 
Sun of Righteousness. ‘ 

Take these lessons to your soul. Let every event in 
pature point and lead to the only ground for its being, 
your salvation and sanctification. Follow these burn- 
ing rays to their real source — the Providence of God. 
He sendeth flames from heaven; He maketh them 
burst from the earth, in volcanoes and conflagrations 
of human works, towns, and ships. He sendeth death 
in these doings of fire. He doeth it only that He may 
lead you to Himself. Christ overturns your habita- 
tions and hopes, destroys your crops and cities, slays 
the innocents in their cradle, and the hosts on battle- 
plains. He shows us thus the vanity of earth, the du- 
rability of heaven. Let His word in His works be 
heard and heeded. Be in Him by penitence and faith, 
and you shall feel that all are yours, whether it be heat 
or cold, famine or plenty, pestilence or health, life or 
death, things present or things to come, all are yours, 
for ye are Christ's, and Christ is God’s. 

THE SUPREME COURT OF BUROPE. 

The utterers of new truths and duties, like new poets, 
writers, and workers of every class, have to wait 
for the men who shall believe on them, to grow up 
after the seed is planted in their souls. No victorious 


‘principle ever won immediate power on its first an- 


nouncement. Events contribute to its growth and 
greatness. Mr. Ladd, thirty years ago, wrote an essay 
on the Congress and Court of Nations. Others wrote 
on the same theme. The American Peace Society 
bound them up into a bulky volume, many of which 
sleep in dust on their sholves. Mr. Ladd’s essay has 
been more generally circulated. Yet it has not at- 
tained a very large distribution or influence. 

Events help ideas. The latest of European events 
sets forward this greatest of international ideas as a 
hot spring day pushes forth the life of the earth. The 
dusty books should descend from their shelves, and fly 
abroad for the culture of the nations in the truth of 
human and national brotherhood. To set men to tear- 
ing each other’s throats, is not the way to settle na- 
tional, any more than it is individual quarrels. The 
terrible war between France and Prussia could all 
have been settled by a court of nations. The right of 
each nation to settle its own affairs would thus be 
guaranteed. Spain could establish a republic, if it 
were so disposed, and Greece, and Italy. The smaller 
States would not be swallowed by the larger. Our 
Supreme Court protected Rhode Island in its conflict 
with Massachusetts, and the integrity of Delaware is 
maintained by the same tribunal. 

Only this institution can give liberty, protection, ang 
peace. Were it not for our Court, there would be fre- 
quent bitterness and bloodshed between the States. 
We have suffered but once in this manner, and that 
only happened because the slave power refused to ap- 
peal to the Court, and abide by its decision. The Eu- 
ropean powers agreed, in the treaty of Paris, to submit 
all differences to arbitration, and pledged themselves to 
support the decision of the arbitrators. If the other 
powers had stepped in between these two combatants, 
to-day what a blessing would have fallen upon them 
from heaven! They had the great opportunity ; they 
declined the only path through these difficulties, that of 
a permanent court. The conflict between these two 
powers could thus have been amicably settled, and 
Spain left to her own choice. These bloody juries 
must come to an end. This war is a needed precursor 
of peace. Business stopped, debts accumulated, crops 
ruined, lives lost, all for a wrestle of potentates, who 
had better have sent their attorneys to plead their 
cause before a bench of continental judges. The prin- 
ciples of the Peace Society, long neglected, if not des- 
pised, will yet show forth their wisdom before all na- 
tions, and hasten the hour when men shall change their 
guns to pens, their bullets to pleadings, and the natural 
differences of States, as are those now of men, be ami- 
ecably settled. Sure as the future is the Supreme 
Court of Europe. 





OUR DELEGATION AT THE BRITISH CONFER. 
ENCE. 


Bishop Simpson made a great sensation at the Wes- 
leyan Conference. His address, the most of which we 
give on another page, was greatly applauded. His 
sermon was even more enthusiastically commended. 
The Watchman thus describes it : — 


“The great event of to-day has been the sermon the Con- 
ference has been privileged to hear from Bishop Simpson. 
According to previous arrangement, the business was sus- 
pended at1 o’clock. At this time the platform and body of 
the chapel were crowded with ministers, many of whom had 
made special effort to be present. When the doors were 
opened a great multitude hastened to fill the galleries and 
every unoccupied part of the chapel. The Bishop gave out 
as his text Acts xx. 24; ‘ But none of these things move me, 
neither count I my life dear unto myself, so that I might 
finish my course with joy, and the ministry which I have re- 
ceived of the Lord Jesus, to testify the Gospel of the grace of 
God.’ Weare writing hastily, but, even we leisure, we 
should be afraid to attempt a description of the discourse, or 
of the marvelous effect it produced upon the audience. The 
preacher began in quiet and measured tones. He described, 
with great power ot analysis, and with forceful appeals to the 
conscience, the marks of a true call to the Christian ministry ; 
he illustrated, by most graphic descriptions of St. Paul’s char- 
the various duties of the ministry, and the 
entire devotion those duties demand ; he insisted especially, 
with passionate earnestness, upon the grand obligation to 
preach Christ ; and then, turning to the congregation gener- 
ally, he pressed upon them, with most loving tenderness, but 
with the greatest fidelity, the duty of accepting the Gospel so 

to them. The sermon occupied more than hour and 
a quarter, but the breathless attention with which all listened 
to it was interrupted only by sobs, or by frequent shouts of 
assent, or of thankfulness and praise. When at its close we 
looked round u the audience we could searcely see a dry 
eye, and since delivery of the sermon we have heard no 
expressions with reference to it except of the highest admira- 
tion. Many of those who heard it, say that never before were 
they so greatly moved. From an account written by a friend, 
we will venture to extract a single paragraph: ‘It is said 
that after a passage in one of Massillon’s sermons, descriptive 
of the Judgment, his audience rose and shrieked in terror. 
When Bishop Simpson pictured the Apostle bruised and 
bleeding from the maltreatment of a brutal mob, just recover- 
ing from his swoon, and said, “‘ He , Tcan see his lips 
move —I bend down to catch his whisper — what does he 
say? ‘But none of these move me,’” and then graph- 
ically ribed him beaten imprisoned, dripping with the 
salt wave, just saved from the wreck, yet crying still, “‘ None 
of these things move me;” and then, finally, sketched the 
Apostle, just before his death, penning his last epistle to his 
dearly-loved son in the Gospel, Timothy, and said, “‘ As I 
look over his shoulder I read — what? Is it, ‘ Timothy, give 
up preaching the Gospel, you will be beaten, and imprisoned, 
and killed, if you continue to preacht’ Is it that?” The 
great assembly, t up to a high pitch, cried as with one 
voice, “No! no!” and then a strange thrill through 
them when the preacher said, “I read this, ‘I have fought a 
good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the faith ; 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, 
which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at that 
day, and not to me only, but to all them that love His appear- 
ing. 


Dr. Foster made a very pleasant impression. His 
address was confined chiefly to our educational institu- 
tions, and was very well received. The Recorder thus 
refers to it, and his sermon : — 


“ Dr. Foster's speech was of another class. He attem 

nothing more than to supplement the Bishop’s address 

few statements as to the educational institutions of his Church. 
Indeed, this modest reticence would have done him no little 
injustice, in the opinion of his British hosts, if no other oppor- 
tunity had been given him of showing of what metal he is 
made. But his sermon on the Sunday evening settled in all 
minds any question as to the Doctor’s powers. It wasas mar- 
velous in its own style, as was that which the Bishop delivered 
on the next day. , subtle, profound, it taxed the at- 
tention of the most disciplined minds in that imposing audi- 
ence ; while it contained illustrations so simple, and descrip- 
tions so exquisitely iled, and was delivered with an ear- 
nestness so , though never boisterous, that it drew forth 
many hearty response from the fervent souls in the free 


The Recorder dwells on the significance of the mis- 
sion, and sums up the addresses in interesting terms. 
It says : — 


“ Little did John Wesley imagine when, toward the middle 
of the last century, he began to transgress the bounds within 
which ignorance and apathy had limited the action of the 
Established clergy, to what a stupendous itude the de- 
pised Society of his followers would grow. In 
extension of Methodism has been i rapid, 
that, reckoning the offshoots as well as the parent body, it has 
become the most numerous all the Nonconforming commun- 
But what shall be said of its development in Amer- 
where can the era be found 
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truth from the lips of Methodist preachers, and not a few of brambly, but tipped with blushing fruit, how they teach us 
whom have returned to their native shores to explain and | that the most unseemly things have often the most abundant 


proclaim that Gospel which they have found to be the power | 
of God to their own salvation. These all recognize in England | 


comeliness. Who would dream that the scraggly bush, 


the old homestead of original Methodism. And if we in this | which never seems to know what to do with itself, tall, lank, 


country Gannot boast of so rapid an enlargement, none can | stooping, sticking its thorny arms into every passer's eyes, 
share with us the satisfaction and delight of receiving from | this Dobbin of the drawing-room of Nature, setting its back 
| against walls and Virginia fences as if to prevent the flanking 

of sickle and hoe, this gaunt, ungainly Caliban of the fields, 

“The American delegation is in all respects worthy of the | should bear the most luscious of berries. I know the straw- 
great Church which has commissioned them to bear its salu-| berry will grow red in the face at this preference of its 
tations. Bishop Simpson, who was known to us before, came | scrawny Jonathan. “ We are cultured ladies of the garden. 


time to time congratulations such as were offered at Burs- 
lem on Friday by the distinguished visitors to whom we have 
referred. 


amongst us again with undiminished power. In his style and | 
manner of speaking, the Bishop reminds us of the late Dr. 


George Smith, of Camborne. ‘ Nothing could exceed the | reign of the strawberry is over for the year, and that of the 


noble eloquence of his address to the Conference on Friday 
morning. He presents 4 remarkable combination of dignity 
and simplicity, of natura! and spiritual gifts each of the highest | 
order. His touching allusions to the changes which time had | 
wrought since his last visit to this country twelve years ago, 

compelled strong men of his audience to tears. His vivid | 
descriptions, instinct with the genius of oratory, of the ad- 

vancing greatness of his country, of the cosmopolitan char- 

acter of its population, and of its relation to the Christian | 
Church of the future, will not readily fade from the memory 

of any who heard him, and must remain ineffaceably im- | 
printed on the imagination of the younger and more suscep- 

tible part of his auditory. His allusion to Methodism as the | 
great antagonist force to Romanizing error struck us as one | 
of the finest pieces of eloquence to which it had ever been 
our privilege to listen. Nor was he less worthily followed by 
his companion in the delegation, Dr. Foster, whose exten- 
sive plish ts and genial spirit have rendered it matter 
of unaffected regret that he should be obliged, by unforeseen 
circumstances, so soon to return to America, and who en- 
dorsed in fitting terms all that his companion had said with 
regard to the friendly and fraternal feelings entertained by 
Transatlantic Methodists toward their English brethren. His 
account of the educational department of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, especially with regard to theological semina- 
ries, and the higher branches of culture generally, was lis- 
tened to with unabated interest. ‘The President, the Ex-Pre- 
sident, and Mr. Arthur responded on behalf of the Conference 
to the addresses of the American delegation. Such interna- 
tional greetings are moré than mere ceremonies. They are 
a powerful and effectual means of ptomoting that union 
among the followers of the Saviour for which He prayed 
when on earth, and for which He prays in heaven; and most 
heartily will all our readers unite in the wish expressed by 
Bishop Simpson that they may become more {r quent.” 
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LINES AT AN ENTRANCE OF A WOOD. 
(Notes Editorial.) 


Every poet is a victim of parody, sometimes intentional, 
sometimes not. Tennyson- has hundreds of children, poor 
affairs, generally, who hide themselves in the shady corners 
of the papers, and sun themselves on the open champaign of a 
magazine, and even get themselves bound into. books and 
christened and called “ Original Poems by Jehoash Scribster,”’ 
that are gibbering ghosts of pseudo children of the stalwart 
Laureate; disowned, despised, yet his, — 

They all can raise the flower, 
Now he has sown the seed. e 

This title is, you will see, appropriated from Bryant. He 
got it up, we getitoff. Yet asa patent is issued for any im- 
provement however small, or adaptation however worthless, so 
the slight change in the title saves us from complete thievery. 
Our lines are not “Inscription on” an entrance of a wood; 
but an entrance ; Magnum intervallum. Then, again, Bryant's 
Roslyn being only a hal/-dozen miles away, the temptation 
to kleptomania is as natural and innocent as the picking up 
of an apple from under his trees, or the plucking an ear of 
corn, that is, being interpreted, an onion, turnip, or water- 
melon, from his garden. But if the imitators of Tennyson 
et compagnie end with appropriating their titles and a watery 
flavor of their style, this does better, for it eschews the last, 
and only adopts and adapts the first. Oar lines are written 
“at” the entrance, not “on” the same. We are under an 
oak, on the long, thin, slight, tall, uamown and unchewed 
grass, that skirts the edges of a New York wood. The 
grass grows thinner and taller as you get farther in, seeming 
to be inclined to copy the famous frog, and give the slim trees 
above it a race for the stars. 


THE WOODS. 


These woods are of the Long Island, that is, of the sea side 
stamp —not very tall nor stout. Their struggles with salt 
air and long storms seem to make them tough but little. Like 
the human settlers of such districts, are the arborian, of a wiry 
fibre, but not of much superfluous flesh or fat. How cool the 
woods /ook this hot day, not necessarily are, for looks, in this 
case as in so many others, are somewhat deceitful, and forests 
are often hotter than a single-tree’d upland, on a sultry day. 
Yet cool they do look. Lift up your eyes, tired and heated 
brother (why should we always say brother and never sister, 
when the latter are almost invariably most tired, most heated, 
as well as most inclined to read our addresses *), lift up your 
eyes, whichever you be, and cool your warm blood with a 
vision of this young cathedral. Through acre upon acre rise 
the lithe columns of oak, and beech, and chestnut, and black 
and white walnut. Tiny branches often hang on their sides 
not far above the ground, like tiny children to an indulgent 
mother. Broader boughs push out farther up, and put a green 
veil over the face of their parent earth and trunk, to shield 
them from the sun. 

Far away stretches this covering and covert, and out of its 


THEIR DWARF R®LATIVES. 
But trees a¥e not the only sights at the entrance of a wood. 


Do you put that lank, raw blackberry above us?” But the 


blackberry is tocome. Like true politicians, we worship the 
rising, not the setting sun. Then the blackberry is of the 
coming hue, though its rival is highly colored, and so claims 
perference from its national complexion, especially at the 
South. 

* Thick around stands this skirmish line, protecting the 
woods from too easy entrance. They are an abatis which 
many a child and rabbit find it difficult to take. Their tips 
are getting ruddy, and darkening to the desired tint and taste. 
Soon, well-married to the whitest sugar and yellowest cream, 
they will dwell delightingly on many a dainty palate, or pass 
by a bruising path, into the purer transformation of jams and 
jells. 

' THE FLOWERING FLOCK. 

Gracilis are the grasses. Did they get their name from that 
nature? Not the beast, those popularly known as weeds, that 
dance around me in slow and wavy motions to a Runic rhyme. 
Again the despised become the victors, and here, as far up in 
those heights of grace divine, the stone which the builders re- 
ject, becomes the head of the corner. If I only knew enough, 
I could write a very learned essay on the utility of weeds. 
But the blissful ignorance preserves you from that infliction. 
I do know enough to admire their beauty, What field so ele- 
gant as one “cursed,” according to the judgment of every 
farmer, with a crop of daisies, white weed he sneeringly calls 
it. In the Marguerites or Pearls, the English gardener shows 
you the same despised weed, the favorite of his flowers. It 
makes a field into a garden of warm and radiant snow. The 
thistle — how every crop-raiser hates it! but yet what a soft- 
ness in the filmy threads that hang, a bunch of rosy silk, from 
its protecting wall of thorns! ‘The bluebells that ring their 
visible music along the country lanes; the yellow-cup that 
opes and shuts its tiny mouth, like a breathing creation ; the 
dandelion, the crested, haughty little bantam of the spring 
fields, soon turning its gold to premature gray, which falls off 
despite the Mrs. Allens and other sugar-of-leadites of horticul- 
ture, leaving its gold-crowned head as bald as the first 
Cesar’s which, unlike the dandelion, never had a crown on it 
atall. This pretty creature is aptly named, and the dandy of 
field flowers haughtily puts the lion on its name, as it harm- 
lessly puts the leonine into its aspect. 

The only flower of the field the farmer approves, is the clo- 
ver. This is good for food. That replaces more than it 
wastes. It feeds the cattle, it feeds the soil. It returns the 
juices it receives, with usury. So being, Ifke the ox, good for 
burden and for meat, it is complacently patronized, and many 
a good word it gets from those it serves, though that good 
word does not prevent its being slain and sold when avarice 
prompts, any more than like compliments prevent the Alder- 
neys going to the butcher, or the Hamiltonian to the omni- 
bus labor and death. 

But our notes o’errun our space, and we shall let you rest 
while we fall off into the siesta that all nature at this hour 
seems to be enjoying. 





Quip Pro quo. — The Californians are having their turn 
on us on the Chinese question. Thus The Occident hits us 
off : — 


“The excitement in the East over the Chinese invasion is 
comical. It looks as if those people had really supposed that 
the tale of the long-tailed race was a myth. Those former 
denunciations of ‘ California* barbarity to these inoffensive 
reality. Have not seventy-five of them ‘invaded’ North 
Adams, Mass.? The columns of the huge newspapers bristle 
and teem with the subject. The preachers hold forth in all 
pulpits. The Trades Unions marshal all their forces. Con- 


lager. TO be sure we out here in California have had some 


ans, they cry out as if the Crack of Doom were heard. 





a dozen Chinese Sunday-schools, each with a larger number 
of these for8igners than there are in all Massachusetts. 





the late swelter, and ran into this jelly : — 


inside. But heat inside a man does not seem to be power 
People look weak to-day. Their joints tremble. They pant 


gress overflows with the froth of politicians — like a barrel of | Rosshire — a pi 


There is one compensation. We are informed with the most 
profound gravity that Eastern beneficence is actually propes- | would say —a discourse may be owre sweet. I would say to 
ing to form a Sabbath-school for these foreigners. As Dom- | you as Boaz said — Ruth second and fourteenth — Dip thy 
inie Sampson might have said —‘ Pro-dig-i-ous!’ In this | morsel in the vinegar.’ ” 

city, besides the large Chinese Mission-school, there are half 


Mr. Tilton, in The Brooklyn Union, got a little overheated in 


too weak to lie down, and many are too weak to get up after 
they are down. : 

But still it is “powerful hot.” The stones are crumbling 

to lime in the streets. I'he grease of the melted horses is 
mingling with the lime and with the ashes of vehicles burned 
up by the sun, so that we have plenty of soap. Ferry-boats 
are run by the steam which they pump ready made out of 
East River. All over the city the meat for to-day’s dinner is 
being roasted on the front door steps, and a thousand savory 
smells greet the hungry traveller. The papers sold on the 
street are scorched aad crisp. A Fenian, under the influence 
of the heat, picked up a brick to strike an Orangeman with, 
but burnt off three of his own fingers with it. The fish are 
caught ready cooked in the river. Editors blister their hands 
with steel pens and have taken to quills. The smell of the 
scorching feather, however, is disagreeable. The police have 
hung up signs on the principal street corners —‘‘ Keep your 
hats on,”’ on account of cases of entire prostration produced by 
the unwary removal of the hatin thesun. Fire proof hats are 
coming in. They have a water-chamber on top, and a little 
escape-valve for the steam. Boiled brains are considered bet- 
ter than baked. 
But, perhaps we have overstated these facts a little. We 
neglected to get a fire-proof hat, and the heat is very severe. 
Perhaps even the imagination of a plodding newspaper man 
may be affected. 





an 


Boston District.— The fourth annual report of Rev. L. 
R. Thayer of the condition of the Boston District, which was 
lost or mislaid, and could not be printed in the minutes, had 
been abstracted by the Secretary, and embodies such valuable 
thoughts and suggestions, that we give it publication in our 
columns. 

After noticing briefly the physical prostration of Bro. 8. 
Jackson immediately after the adjournment of the Confer- 
ence at Lowell— the laying aside from his chosen work of 
Bro. Hamlin, laboring by appointment of the Presiding Elder 
at South Framingham —the retiring from active pastoral 
labor of Bro. W. Rk. Clark by failing health— the deaths in 
brief succession of Sisters Eastman and Nottage — the practi- 
cal superannuation of Bros. Geo. Sutherland and D. E. Cha- 
pin — the obverse of the picture was given, by a grateful rec- 
ognition of the gracious revival influences which had been 
shared by several of the churches, and of the increase of de- 
votedness spiritually, as well as the more loyal condition if 
possible, than ever before, of all the societies on the District. 
Two new churches had been completed during the year — 
two others were rapidly approaching completion — two of the 
societies had secured most eligible sites preparatory to build- 
ing — and one had been greatly improved in its tasteful fea- 
tures, as well as in commodiousness. Three new parsonages 
had been added to this item of Church property on the Dis- 
trict —and one society (the Hanover Street, Boston), had 
been compelled to abandon its house of worship to afford the 
city the opportunity of consummating a much needed public 
improvement. 

The city missionary work in Boston was referred to as be- 
ing carried on with vigor, and a? having been most nobly sus- 
tained by some generous friends, and particular notice is taken 
of the donation by Mra. E. Trafton, of a parsonage for the res- 
idence of the missionary. The benevolent contributions were 
represented as having received due attention from both 
preachers and people. 

At the commencement of his quadrennial in the Presiding 
Eldership, Dr. Thayer states that the average of the salaries 
paid by the thirty-seven charges on the District, was $1,045 
and a fraction, and there were the same number of Sunday- 
schools; and at the termination of this period, the number of 
stations had gone up to fifty. The salaries had reached aa 
average of $1,480, and there were fifty-one Sunday-schools — 
an increase of thirteen charges, fourteen schools, and an aver- 
age increase in salary of $375. Three of the new charges had 
been taken from the Lynn District, but at the same time it 
should be said, that the two Natick societies had been united. 
The salary of the Presiding Elder had been raised 80 per cent. 
over that of his predecessor, and had been paid promptly and 
cheerfully, se far as he knew. 


The Register has this illustration of over-sweet sermons ; — 





strangers’ were purely ideal. But now the Chinese are a | “ Honey and hailstoues,’ a druggist in this city calls a new 


drink. It is not a bad name for the true sermon : — 


“In Free Milton Church, Glasgow, in the days when Dr. 
John Duncan was minister, there sat one of the ‘men’ from 
pictureeque man, arrayed in a blue camlet cloak 

with a bright red handkerchief tied up to his cheeks. He was 


fiity or eighty thousand of the Chinese here, and have con- | in the habit of walking into the vestry after the sermen, and 
trived to get along without much sympathy from the great | giving the young minister an advice. A young friend of ours 
East, but considerable abuse. But now that the thirty-five | was preaching 

millions of the Atlantics have a few score of these Mongoli- | mon this e: 


an early sermon in this church, and after ser- 
xtraordinary figure, whom he had noticed under the 
ulpit, stalked into the vestry and said ; ‘My youngfren’, ye 
44 gi’n us a sweet discourse the day. But there’s ae thing I 





Dr. George, of the St. Louis Mail, quoting the descrip- 
tion in Tae Heracn, of a tree near Lima, adds these sad 
words :— 


“ We remember it distinctly. Its grand trunk, its perfect 
crown, its graceful foliage, its solitary and unsurpassable 


Hor, — The scientific men say that heat is power. If it is, | grandeur, rise up before us at this midnight hour. Many a 
then it must be allowable to say, in true Western style, that | time have we walked from Avon to Lima, and stopped before 
it is “ powerful hot.” Or, in Southern parlance, that it is | this majestic elm, to forget weariness, and to thrill with in- 
“ mighty hot.” If heat is power, the street cars ought to be | spiration. Was it Beecher who -aid, ‘It takes twe pairs ot 
able to drag themselves up Fulton Street hill with the heat | eyes to see anything?’ And thus often we saw this memor- 


. | able tree ; but, alas, the clearer and brighter pair of eyes are 
. | dimmed to all earth’s greenness and glory, and ours can see 


Most people have just strength enough left to bring a hand- | these lines no more for blinding tears.” 
kerchief to their faces. Politicians are almost too weak to 
steal. They are surely too weak to refuge a bribe, if put into 


How little do readers know of the real feelings of the 








The bushes deserve a place. ‘hey would get it in a picture, 
why not here? These blackberry and raspberry bushes, 





their poekets for them. ‘To are too weak when the glass writers. But for this last line, the real soul had never been 
is at their Lipe to keep from swallowing: Some of them are! seen here. The tree to him is a monument. 
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Prouipition 1x Massacuusetts Porrtics.— Many Mas- 
sachusetts Prohibitionists met in a State Delegate Conven- 
tion, last week Wednesday, at the Meionian in this city, to 
organize a party and nominate candidates for the State officers. 
A hundred and sixty towns sent over nine hundred and sixty- 
seven delegates. The hall was crowded so that all could not 
find seats, and the Convention was compelled to adjourn to 
Tremont Temple. Dr. William Wells Brown called the Con- 
vention to order. Hon. Eliphalet Trask was nominated 
Temporary Chairman ; Hon. John L Baker, Permanant Pres- 
ident, with a long list of eminent men for Vice-Presidents, 
including such well known names as Rev. Dr. Cooke, 
Hon. E. F. Porter, Hon. Lee Claflin, Rev. Dr. Manning, Hon. 
John C. Park,-etc., etc. Prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. 
Eddy. Hon. Mr. Baker made a short, stirring address, de- 
claring the time had come for the organization of a new party 
devoted to the cause of Prohibition. Mr. H. D. Cushing nomi- 
nated Wendell Phillips for Governor, and his name was 
received with prolonged applause, ending with three rous- 
ing cheers. The resolutions presented by Dr. Miner, were 
curt and to the point. They were as follows : — 

1. Resolved, That the policy of the State toward the mw A traffic, affects 
every _—s interest ; that it affects , taxation, 
Pp the peace of the streets, the r 1 of crime, 


tion of person and property, toe interests of labor, the purity 
of the ballot, the success, if not the exi of R overnment. 

2. Resolved, That « policy which thus affects every political interest, 
ought to be decided by the people, and should by common consent have 
precedence of other issues. 

8. Resolved, That we can have no hope from a divided party representing 
the two extremes of license and prohibition ; a divided party can neither 
decide for license, nor for prohibition; it can neither pronounce for the 
life, nor for the death of the dram-shop system, and that its opposing 
forces neutralise each other, so that it can neither adopt any policy, ex- 
ecute any laws, nor make any issue on this question. 

4. Resolved, That there can be no greater peril than party competition 
= the pay = vote ; that any party not openly opposed to the , will 

in this eompetition, — will court the favor of the criminal classes, 
the public morals, the purity of the ballot, and every object of 

oa government for party success. 
oy Resolved, That this corrupt competition must be coexistent with the 
and political power of the traffic ; therefore an issue with it is the only 
ee such issue can be made without independent political ac- 











6. Resolved, Therefore, that the organization of an independent political 
party is an inevitable necessity. 

7. Resolved, That asa political party, we seek # political object ; that we 
aim at the extinction of the entire dram-shop system, National and State, 
— it is dangerous, and injurious to every interest of the Common- 





a ey That while we recognize the importance of other reforms, 
and other political measures, we purposely defer, at present, making party 
issues thereon ; that our first work is to place the State in unequivocal op- 
position to the ‘ram-shop system, and that until thet object shall be secured, 
we will not be diverted therefrom by other issues. 

9. Resolved, That the abolition > slavery and the preservation of our 
National Union having been accomplished, no issue is now before the coun- 
of equal to that of Prohibition, and we earnestly invite our fellow-citizens 

all political parties to unite with us in giving this great reform a complete 


Resolved, That we invoke the blessing of Almighty God upon the pro- 
costings of wale day. 

The following names were added to the ticket by a rising 
vote : — 

Lieutenant-Governor — Hon. Biphalet Trask, of Springfield. 
Secretary of State — Hon. George 8. Ball, rp eh, 
Treasurer — Hon. Joha I. Baker, of Beverly. 
Atorney-Genera! — Hon. ton —— of Greenfield. 

Auditor — Hon. Lyman W. Daggett, of Attieboro’. 

The two following resolutions were then adopted with great 
applause : — 

Resolved, That in o ba ofeating Wendell Phillips qs standard-bearer we place 
in nomination @ radical J mew e ® fearless champion of truth 
and liberty, « brilliant scholar, a aitlees, and true man; and we 
believe that the gubernatorial ‘chair, which has been graced by #0 many 
honored and pend cane citizens of Massachusetts, has never been more honor- 
ably filled than it would be by the man of our unanimous choice. 

Resolved, That the other ~ nang upon our ticket are of gentlemen well 
known to the whole record, and of tried and true 
principles ; Seeinatetandiins dipAatee euetecnh eniehamenee ot 
all good citizens at the polls. 

Hon. Messrs. Conant and Frost, Democrats, gave in their 
warm adhesion to the party; the last gentleman was the 
Democratic candidate for Mayor of New Bedford, only two 
or three years ago. Hon. John C. Park made a stirring 
and eloquent address; so did Hon. Mr. Ball, of Upton, the 
candidate for Secretary of State, and Rev. Mr. James, 
of Lowell, one of the editors of the Congregationalist, and 
author of the resolutions commending the candidates. The 
meeting adjourned at four o’elock, full of courage and enthu- 
siasm. We never saw the Temperance men of the State in 
better force or spirits. Many still remain in the ranks of the 
Republicans, and will endeavor to secure a prohibitory plank 
in their platform. The Convention will do much to compel 
that result. It is clear, whatever be their action, clear to 
every politician’s mind, if not to others less discerning, that 
the cause of Prohibition in Massachusetts took the boldest 
and best step forward in this Convention, that it has ever 
taken in this State. The calm, strong, steady progress of 
the Convention, on the line of its principles, showed that the 
men who managed it meant business. They will yet redeem 
the State and the Nation from the miserable bondage of 
rum into which all parties and all portions of the land have 

allen. 





How perfectly almanac-makers hit it, was verified in the 
weather-word in one of the almanacs against the second Sab- 
bath in August. “ Scorching,’ was its prophecy. It was 
about the only Sabbath that was not scorching, and was the 
only one to which it applied that epithet. Thick clothes were 
ite uniform. The almanac guessers should employ better 
mediums. 








“ The hottest summer ever known,” everybody says. But 
there is nothing new under the sun, not even that which the 
sun itself produces. The summer of 1825 had fourteen days 
with the thermometer over 90°; this has, so far, had only thir 
teen. So far the old year is one ahead. If the dog star puts 
forth one more effort on the home stretch, 1870 may get ahead 
of 1825. 


The Hamilton Camp-meeting was one of unusual power. 
The preaching excellent and timely, the prayer-meetirigs 
precious and potent. Saturday evening, under the preaching 
of Rev. Mr. Lansing, on “ And they were all filled with the 
Holy Ghost,” there was aremarkable outpouring of the Spirit. 
Almost the entire congregation rose on the call for those who, 
converted or unconverted, desire to be filled with the Spirit. 
It was a sublime spectacle — that great multitude of three 
thousand all on their knees before God. It seemed a repeti- 
tion of the Day of Pentecost. Over a hundred were forward 
for prayers Sunday night. Fifteen hundred partook of the 
Sacrament on Sabbath morning — probably the largest num- 
ber that ever communed together at one time and place in 
this State. The amity isa cane: success. 

The telegrams sent from the National Camp-meeting near 
Chicago, to Yarmouth and Hamilton, and the responses, are a 
sort of lightning sermons against free and false religion. The 
Yarmouth meeting we give in its report. The Hamilton 
through its Presiding Elder, Rev. D. Sherman, replied, — 
** Glorious victory in a pure Gospel and Leen Saviour.” 

eeeteaiiecdi 

A Moniricenr Girt.— R. B. andy esq., sends the follow- 
ing letter to Dr. Torsey, Principal of the Maine Wesleyan 
Seminary. It speaks for itself : — 

Warervi te, July 19, 1870. 
Rev. Dr. H. P. Torseyr. 

My dear Brother: — After mature reflection, I have con- 
cluded to make up my subscription to the M. W. S., and 
Female Collegiate Institute, to ten thousand dollars, in un- 
doubted invested funds, bearing interest 3 per cent. semi-an- 
nually. This I had under consideration some two years ago, 
when I mace the subscription of five thousand dollars, but 
I did not intend to add the other five thousand for several 
“years to come ; but I am aware that the school, to perpetuate 
its usefulness, and to keep up ite reputation, must have a 
normal department. I therefore desire my ten thousand dol- 
lars to go in part to endow a professorship in the normal de- 
partment. I also am incited to this at this time, as I know 
without further funds we cannot keep our very valuable 
board of instructors, without subjecting them to great sac- 
rifice, and we really need several more professors. We should 
carry up our educational funds for the school at least one 
hundred thousand dollars - 

Ia much haste, yours affectionately, R. B. Dunn. 

We hope this good deed will stimulate many like gifts from 
Maine Methodists ali over the country. The amount he sets 
is none too high — $100 000. There are an abundance of them 
and well off, not only ia Maine, but in Boston, New York, 
Chicago, and about everywhere. Let them second Bro. Dunn. 
The echool is flourishing. The musical department, under 
the charge of Prof. Moree of New York, is developing finely. 


————————— 


Having occasion to purchase gas fixtures, we visited the 
elegant store of W. W. Turner, opposite our new office, where 
we found a most complete assortment of desirable patterns. 
Every one visiting this place, will receive courteous attention 
and fair dealing. 

ee Sek a ae 


MOTES. 

The courts are busy sending drunkards to jail for getting 
intoxicated on ale and lager. Father Cook, the Chaplain of 
Boston Jail, says that strong beer produces the worst kind of 
delerium tremens. ‘heir only cure is Prohibition from all 
that can intoxicate. 


In the way of practical poetry there are not many stanzas 
that convey a more direct lesson than the following, which 
gives instruction “how to replenish the Church treasury.” 
Every young lady and gentleman of any age can adopt its 
idea to their peculiar habits : — 


Let Annie buy one ribbon less 
And Fanny give one ring : 

Grace sacrifice one change of dress, 
One sash and faccy string. 


Let Julia from her next new suit 
One lace-trimmed ruffle spare ; 
The time required one such to flate. 
Let it be spent in prayer. [Blessing invaluable.) 


Let Mesdames A, B, © and D, 
Their households wateh with care 
Each save from waste (theft ’) one canes of tea, 
One neediess luxury spare (50 cents per week x 4-1) 200 


Let Kate and Rose each take her turn, 
With their wise ma’s consent, 
Each for one week, three dollars earn, 
(As Bridget left in Lent.) 6 00 


S$ $ssss 


Let Mary once with Jane fo; 
Their pleasent carriage drive [85 5 saved) 
And help dear sister — Ld (earned 
Thus save and doub: 10 00 


Let Susie save her furs with care, 
To serve next winter’s cold 
And guard her dress fro: from stain and tear, 
That she may give her gold. 20 00 


Let Liazie stop and think again, 
Ere she concludes to buy, 
“ This diamond's cost mig save Jost men! 
I'll Give rvs PRick — try.” 500 00 


The Interior gives this extract from Mr. Dickens as a pill to 
those who are so anxious to make him an apostle, and above 
an apostle of Christianity. Will they please swallow, and 
inwardly a There are more of the same sort where it 

came from : 

“ The elder Mr. Weller describes to his son ‘Sammy ’ the 
— belief of his wife, the eecond Mrs. Weller, in these 
words : — 

“* She’s got hold o’ some inwention for grown-up people be- 
ing born again, Sammy, the new birth I think they calls it I 
should wery much like to see that system in haction, Sammy. 
I shou'd wery much like to see your mother-in-law born again. 
Would’nt I put her out to nurse? ’ 

“ The ‘ wit’ of this is no doubt ‘keen,’ but what shall we 
erat > eae oc Os crcesente of qpesting ting. with ope of 
, the great Christian mysteries * ” . 
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The Adv ance is getting converted to camp-meetings. It 
owns up thus: — 

“‘ The idea is Scriptural. They bestow substantial benefit. 
They are favorable to health. The surroundings are favor- 
able to devotion. The object is the noblest possible — the im- 
mediate salvation of souls. They afford unsurpassed opportun- 
ities for reaching the masses. 


The tongue is like a bell, the oftener it gives forth sounds, 
the less it commands attention. 


The World thinks the following Prayer-Book can be put to 
use : — 

“ A story has been told of a graceless scamp who gained 
access to the Clarendon printing office, in Oxford, when the 
new forms of a new edition of the Episcopal Prayer Book 
had just been made up and were ready for the press. In that 
part of the ‘form ’ containing the marriage service he substi- 
tuted the letter & for the letter v in the word live; and thus 
the vow ‘to love, honor, comfort, ete, so lon ~% as ye both 
shall live,’ was made to read ‘ 80 long as ye bo like!’ 
The change was not discovered until the whole of the edition 
was printed off. If the sheets, thus rendered useless in Eng- 
land, be still preserved, it would be a good speculation to 
have them neatly bound and forwarded to Indiana and Con- 
necticut.” 

Cain’s sad end cannot be charged to an indulgent grand- 
mother ; mother Eve could not avail herself of a common ex- 
cuse for bad children. 


PERSONAL. 

Prof. Phillips, of the East Greenwich Seminary, has been 
appointed acting Principal. He is a very superior scholar, 
holding a high rank in Middletown and studying in Europe. 
He has a new Geometry nearly ready for the press. We trust 
the school will flourish more and more under his supervie- 
ion 


Mrs. Rev. B. Lufkin, of the Maine Conference, who was 
attacked and dangerously sick at Oakington, has reached this 
city on her return home. She is getting better. 


We regret to learn that Dr. William Prescott, of Concord, 
who is visiting in this city, fell last week and broke his 
thigh. His great age, over eighty, will make his cure slow. 
He is well cared for, and takes cheerfully his unfortunate ac- 
cident. 

Mr. L. C. Fields, the valedictorian of the last class at Mid- 
dletown, is elected Professor of Ancient Languages at Caze- 
novia. He is a fine scholar, and will be popular in his new 
sphere. Mr. E. N. Rice,» graduate of the same class, pub- 
lishes a clever poem in the last /ndependent 


Rev. A. M. Osgood, of the N. E. Conference, writes from 
North Vineland, N. J.: — 


“ My health all this season has been very poor. I am able 
to do but little on our new place, which was in its native state 
one year ago last May. But God has greatly helped me in 
presenting His truth. I never spoke with more ease to my- 
self, never loved the work better, or saw my call to the 
ee the glorious Gospel more clearly. 

“Ido love Jesus and His calling, and rejoice in the sweet 
hope that His last advent is nigh.” 


Bishop Simpson returns from his trip to Europe the 20th. 
He had a fine reception from the British Conference, of which 
we give full accounts in other columns. 


Rev. Mr. Cuyler thus describes in the Evangelist a few well 
known celebrities at Saratoga : — 

“ Since going to Chester (near Lake George) for the sum- 
mer, Dr. John Hall, of New York, has been very ill, but yes- 
terday was mending steadily. There is a murderous design 
on the life of that noble man which ought to be exposed. 
SD F — * is setting on a multitude of committees and 

ger him with invitations and entreaties to do 
a a denn and by this sort of pious homicide, the man is to 
be got out of the way. When they have done the job for 
him, it will be announced in the usual devout formula, that 
‘by a most mysterious Providence, the useful life of ~~ 
eminent servant of God has been cut off.’ The only way to 
outwit the devil is for Dr. Hall and some other over-driven 
men to learn that mighty monosyllable, No / 

“ We have quite a clerical curiosity here at Dr. Strong’s in 
the person of the venerable Rev. Boehm, one of the 
oldest Methodist ministers on the globe. Father Boehm is in 
his ninety-sizth year, but he walks down to the spring with a 
nimble step, and on last Sabbath, at our twilight worship in 
the parlor, be delivered a brief and excellent discourse on the 
First Psalm. His last visit to — was about the close 
of Thomas Jefferson’s Presidenc Then he found here only 





a hamlet with a single hotel. be pleasant old patriarch is 

a Pennsylvanian German — born in Lancaster county, in 1774, 

Tike 9 Fore 9 oo Eee iteelf in 
merica ! 


“The Rev. J. D. Fulton, of Boston, was here on Saturday. 
No man in Boston is doing a better work among the masses, 
than our fervid and fearless friend, Fulton. A ringing 
cereny ath g ef meray lemme are born of a warm, 

ve heart ; he blows a trumpet which gives no uncertain 


y perance. 
He simply said (what * was sadly and solemnly true) that the 
great novelist was a fast liver, and used alcoholic a 
s0 constantly, that his life was probably shortened thereb 
What was true of Daniel Webster, was true of Charles D 
ens, that total abstinence pledge might have added ten y care 


to their splendid lives. It is not to the memory of 
these illustrious men, but it is for the sition of the living 
that such sadly t facts must not 


who risk reproach and abuse, when conscience bids them 
‘arise and cry aloud, provokes the curses not.’ If faithful, fearless 
pulpit sometimes provokes urses ofsman, it always com- 
mands the blessing of God. x 
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The Miethodsist Church. 


Will our ministerial and other brethren, please send us any items 
of religious interest in their churches. They will be gratefully ac- 
knowledged. Each can help us keep these columns full of fresh 
local knowledge. You alone can inform us respecting the points of 
Christian interest in your own church and neighborhood. Please 
send them as soon as they occur. We do not confine this request to 
any one section, but shall be happy to receive information from any 
part of the country, and from any section of the Church. 








MAINE. 

Rev. E. Davies writes : ‘‘ The work of holiness is deepen- 
ing in the hearts of God’s people in Whitney, East Machias, 
and in Prescott, Me., and sinners are coming to Christ. I 
have received 22 on trial since Conference, baptized 7, and 
received 5 into the Church. I am lying low in the dust be- 
fere God, and am going on to victory, 

“ It is glorious to work for God anywhere. 

“ T love to ‘ glean among the briers,’ 
Growing rank against the wall, 
For I often find their shadow 
Hides the heaviest wheat of all.’’ 





MASSACHUSETTS. 

Yarmovuts Port Camp-meetine. The eighth camp-meet- 
ing at Yarmouth Port commenced on Tuesday, Aug. 9, and 
closed on Thursday, Aug. 18. 

The meeting was under the charge of Rev. W. S. Harlow, 
P. E. of New Bedford district, who came in the fullness of the 
blessing of Christ, labored indefatigably for the interests of 
the meeting, and by his judicious management contributed 
greatly to its glorious success. 

The order of services was as follows: Prayer-meeting at 
the stand at 5} o’clock, a. M.; prayer-meeting in the tents at 
8; preaching at 10; private prayer at 1 o'clock, r. M.; 
preaching at 2; prayer-meetings at 6; and preaching at7. 
Young people’s and children’s meetings were also held at 6 
o'clock. = 

Such was the interest in these meetings, and so great was 
the hunger of the people for the bread of life, and their thirst 
for the water of salvation, that they became almost deaf to 
the sound of the bell announcing the hours of refreshment and 
repose. 

It will be unnecessary for me to give the names and the 
themes of the several preachers who officiated at the meetings, 
since they have already appeared and been commented upon 
in the daily papers. ; 

They came not with their pet sermons, seeking to be eulo- 
gized by men, as learned, eloquent, and powerful speakers, but as 
the servants of the living God, to whom they must give account 
as having been set for the defense of the gospel. Faithfully they 
preached the word and declared the whole counsel of God, in 
demonstration of the Spirit and of power, that the faith of the 
hearers ‘should not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the 
power of God.” 

The rain on Saturday night and Sunday morning proved 


an advantage to the meeting, in clearing the ground of of praise, and shoute of “ glory 1" 


loungers, stopping excursionists, keeping the people under 
the sound of the preaching in the various tents, and assisting 
the police in preserving order. The afternoon and evening 
of the Sabbath were pleasant, and powerful meetings were 
held at the stand. 

In the evening a captain, who was converted at the meeting 
last year, sent in a written request, that, as he was again 
about to take command of a steamer, the people would com- 


to maintain his Christian integrity amidst the peculiar temp- 
tations to which he would be exposed. 

By request of Bro. Harlow the large congregation arose, 
and in silent prayer invoked God’s blessing upon the brother. 


The Love Feast, Monday morning, conducted by Bro. Paul . oa 
Townsend, was truly a refreshing from on high, and a “ feast of | % the Eround at this meeting. 
fat things.” 270 testified of their love to Jesus and his Church, 
a large proportion being able to say, “I love God with all my 
heart, and the blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth me 


from all sin.” 


From the many good things said at the meeting, I select 


the following : — 


God fully and act accordingly.’ ”’ 


“Glory be to God! I’m drinking at the fountain which my 


blessed Saviour has provided.” 
Singing, “I'm drinking at the fountain,” a Congrega- 
tionalist brother said, “I have been enjoying Christ and 
myself. I have long been hoping to have the privilege of 
meeting my Methodist brethren in this place, and my com- 
munion with God and His saints has been becoming more 
exceeding sweet and glorious.” 
Another testified, “ Christ is the soul of my soul.” 
Another, “I know whereof I affirm when I say that Jesus 
saves me fully.” 
A sister adds: ‘‘ He that believeth on the Son of God hath 
the witness in himself. Glory be to God! I believe in His 
Son, and have the witness that the blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanseth me from all sin.” 


— “ Glory to the Lamb.” 

Two brethren follow with these testimonies: “I’m aboard 
the old ship Zion, bound in, and the city is in sight.” — “I’m 
full of freight, my eails are hoisted, my colors flying, and 
homeward bound.” 

Singing, Fe ° 


7 
Bro. John Allen: “I have attended 210 camp-meetings, 
and they grow better and better, and I do not care if I live to 
attend as many more.” 
A sister: “I was thinking that some might call this ercite- 
ment, but, glory to God! J was never more calm in my life. I 
have the consciousness that I am a child of God, I am saved 
from all sin, and cleansed from all unrighteousness.” 
Others testified as follows : — 
‘“‘T have had pretty good fare while here, but this has been 
the best day of the feast.” 
“| have cast my net on the right side of the ship, and have 
taken a great multitude of blessings.” 
“Tam more and more satisfied with the Word of God, and 
need no other witness than the purity of the Word.” 
“ More than two score years ago, I placed my feet upon the 
Rock, and ever since have had a sure footing, and a firm 
foundation.” 
Singing : — 

“ Rock of ages, cleft for me.”’ 
“ Thave taken Jesus as my pilot, and hope He will stay on 
board the ship, and work her to glory.” 
“ Jesus has all the room in my heart, this morning, and it 
is well filled.” 
“Mine eyes have been anointed by Jesus, and I see the 
King in His beauty.” 
“T feel like singing all the time, — 
*O! how I love Jesus.’ ” 

At the close of the meeting as many as 300 more arose and 
testified of their love to Jesus, by raising their hands. 
In the experience of many, this was by far the richest feast 
of love they had ever enjoyed. 
Two very impressive baptismal ceremonies were performed 
at the stand in the afternoon and evening. Rebecca Eliza- 
beth, infant daughter of Brother and Sister Cummings, was 
baptized by Bro. Harlow, who prefaced the ceremony by some 
very appropriate remarks in regard to the obligations and the 
validity of infant Baptism. 
At the young people’s meeting at 6 o’clock, one adult and 
two children were baptized by Bro. Walter Ela. May each 
richly receive, and ever live in the enjoyment of the baptism 
of the Holy Ghost. 
On Tuesday morning the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
was received by 700 communicants. This service was un- 
usually solemn and impressive, and was honored with very 
precious manifestations from on high. 
A telegram was received from Bro. Inskip, announcing a 
“wonderful victory,” at the National Meeting, at Des Plains, 
Ill., and proclaiming “glory! ctory!! GLORY to the 
Lamb!!!” The echo went back from this meeting over the 
wires to Des Plains: “ Yarmouth in possession of con- 
scious victory responds, “ Glory! Gurory!! GLORY to the 
Lamb!!!” 
On Wednesday night appropriate remarks of Christian 
counsel and encouragement were made by Bro. Harlow, and 
others, when the meeting was closed in good old style, — may 
it never wear out, — by marching in procession around the 
circle of tents, and shaking of hands at the stand, amidst songs 


The results of this meeting cannot now be estimated. We 


must wait until the angel reapers shall gather the sheaves in 
the garner of the Lord. 


which fell upon the worshippers. is 
There were 40 society and 220 family tents and co 


meeting, with its accommodations equal to the best. 


consecrate all in one. 





CONNECTICUT. 


Stepney. — The Lord is with us on this charge ; the spirit | before the Young Men's Christian Association. 
of power, love, and Christian unity pervades our mectings. 
The class-meetings, especially, are seasons of hallowing” in- 
fluence. It is quite interesting to hear some young females 
from ten to fifteen years of age, witness for Jesus. Our Sab- | mecting, and the power of God is made manifest in the conversion 
bath-school is doing a good work. The Berean Lessons, pre- | of many determined opposers of Christ’s kingdom, while the indif- 
pared by Rev. J. H. Vincent, are studied with great interest | ferent are awakened, and the refreshing dew of the Heavenly Spirit 





“ Land ahead, its fruits are waving.” 





tent and the Pastor, brings in a goodly number of the congre- 
gation; and to add to the interest of the lesson, the pastor 
often preaches on some part of the lesson in the afternoon of 
the Sabbath. Let these lessons be generally introduced in 
the schools, and thoroughly studied by the teachers; and in 
the review, let the superintendent or pastot, as circum- 
stances allow, present other questions as the lesson for the 
day may suggest, and there cannot fail to be an interesting 
school in which teachers and children will rapidly advance in 
Biblical knowledge. 

On last Communion Sabbath, fourteen young persons were 
received into full membership in the Church; who bid fair to 
be useful in the various department of labor in the Church. 
Tt was an interesting sight, as they stood around the altar to 
receive their examination. 

On Thursday evening, 11th inst., the pastor, Rev. D. 
Nash, and his family, met with a surprise; about thirty 
persons, chiefly members of the church, visited the parsonage 
and presented them with one of “ Singer’s Improved Sewing 
Machines,” valued at $65, as a testimonial of their Christian 
love and appreciation of the labors of the pastor. “ The lib- 
eral deviseth liberal things, and by liberal things shall he 
stand.” 





OHIO. 


Mernopist Convention. — We have introduced another 
New England innovation “out West,” and have held a State 
Methodist Convention, composed of ministers and laymen of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of Ohio. The Convention 
met at Delaware, the seat of our University, one of the most 
attractive towns in the State. Prof. McCabe welcomed the 
Convention in a speech of great beauty. More than three 
hundred delegates were present, only-a very few of which 
eould participate in the deliberations and discussions, as the 
time had been assigned to various persons and the topics for 
discussion. Too much work had been laid out by the Execu- 
tive Committee, and too much of the time consumed in read- 
ing essays. There was not sufficient unity for a thor- 
ough discussion of any of the great subjects brought before 
the Convention. Topics of vital importance to Methodism, 
the State, and the Nation were presented, and truths set forth 
which will prove of great value to our people. Dr. Trimbie 
read a valuable essay on the Statistics of Methodism. 

Judge Geddes made an able and eloquent speech on the 
evils of intemperance, but the great principle of prohibitory 
legislation did not receive much attention. No other remedy 
can cure intemperance. Our farmers raise great quantities of 
grain for the manufacture of intoxicating drink, but the Con- 
vention did not deem it prudent to strike a blow at this evil. 
A Conference of Methodist ministers in or about the year 
1780, condemned in the strongest terms the raising of grain for 
the manufacture of spirituous liquors, and we could hardly 
refrain from thinking that we were backsliding as a Church, 
on the temperance question. 

Dr. Merrill presented an able paper in favor of the Jtineracy. 
He isa fine thinker, clear in his statements, and convincing 
in his arguments. There was no time to discuss the adaptation 
of our itineracy to the cities —some think it better adapted 
to sparse than dense populations. 

Judge Corwine delivered a most convincing and compact 
argument in defense of the Bible in our public schools. It 


Many souls were converted, many reclaimed, and a large | was one of the most thorough refutations of the sophisms re- 
number experienced the blessing of perfect love. 88 of the | jieg upon by the foes of the Bible for its ejectment from our 
children professed to have given their heart to Jesus, during public schools. Dr. Jesse T. Peck, of New York, spoke with 
the meeting, and to have found Him precious to their souls, great eloquence on the literary institutions of the Church, 
who said, “Suffer the little children, and forbid them not to recommending a grand central University, to which all other 
: . H come unto Me; for such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
SRE eee Eee oes Sennen It is sufficient to say that the Yarmouth Port Camp-meet- | triputary. He also delineated the duties of Christian citizen- 


ing of 1870 was a signal victory on the side of the Lord, and | ship with masterly ability, and produced a deep impression on 
glorious on account of the showers of heavenly blessings | the audience. 


institutions of the State, under one central, should become 


The crowning effort of the Convention was the speech of 
Dr. Wiley, on the “ Probable Future of Methodism.” The 
Doctor was in his happiest mood, and, for more than an hour, 


The Preachers’ Stand has been moved back, remodeled | held the audience entranced with startling thoughts, beautiful 
and painted, and a large awning spread in front, so high 48 | imagery, and convincing arguments. He gave due credit to 
not to obstruct the view, or to prevent a free circulation of | other denominations, while he vindicated the fair fame of 


the sir. A finely finished and sweet-toned bell —the gift of Methodism, and mapped out for her a higher and nobler 
Bro. David Snow, of Boston — has been hung over the stand. | mission than she has ever yet attained. 


New lands have been purchased and cleared, and other im- 


a 3 amcee portant improvements are under consideration. 
I have reduced my creed to this simple sentence, ‘ Believe The A iation intend to make the Yarmouth Port Camp- eusihaldegiinde Be quetidet Gat se nomen 


The Convention, on the whole, was a success. It will tend 
.to unify the Methodism of Ohio, and lead to more concentrated 


embraces nearly as many members in her communion, as all 


The Encampment, according to the report of the Com- | the other Evangelical cliurches in the State. 
mittee on Grounds, now comprises about 40 acres, all avail- m i 
able for Jots, and can accommodate many thousand worship- 





SO ___ 


CURRENT NOTES. 





pers. 

Equal, if not excelling others, in ready access, in pervious —~== 
soil, and its beautiful shade, — reposing midway between two 
ocean shores, sending their cooling breezes to fan the worship- 
pers, — dotted with tents and cottages, some so beautiful to 
look upon, we almost fear our spiritual eyes will be diverted 622,589. Day schools, 746; scholars, 128,809. Theological schools, 
from the heavenly — with peace in all our borders, and har- | 142 pupils. 
mony in all our counsels, we need only the one’ more gift to 
May this higher, better gift be given.” 


Bishop Ames and Rev. C. C. M’Cabe are in San Francisco. 


The total membership of the British Wesleyan Church is 348,359. 
Net increase the past year, 2,833. Sunday-schools, 5,443; scholars, 


A Quaker lady, Mrs. Caroline E. Talbot, preached at Chestnut St. 
Church, Providence, Rev. Mr. Owens, pastor, on a recent Sunday 
evening. The congregation was overflowing, and the sermon was ex- 
ceedingly acceptable and profitable. She subsequently preached 


There is at present a great and unusual work of grace in progress 
in Bromfield Street Church, Boston, Rev. George Prentice, pastor. 
As many as ten came forward for prayers at the Sunday evening 





by the whole school ; the review eonducted by the Superin- | are baptizing the whole society. _ 
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“AMERICAN COLLEGES AND THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC.” 
BY RBY. DANIEL STEELE, D. D. 

This is the title of a remarkable book which may have had a 
brief passing notice in Taz Heratp. This unpretending vol- 
ume of Dr. Neah Porter, of Yale College, is so timely a reinforce- 
ment to the forces which are contending for thorough classical 
and Christian culture in our colleges that it deserves to be com- 
mended to the public with an unusual emphasis. The whole 
range of questions respecting education, now under public 
discussion, is included in this thorough discussion, especially 
the character and pretensions of the New Education which 
is ambitiously elbowing the Old Education out of its place in 
the collegiate curriculum, and the vital connection between 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ and the highest style of mental 
development. 

We.notice only one great modern educational topic which 
Dr. Porter has ignored — the co-education of the sexes. This 
question will soon begin to agitate even conservative Yale, 
for he is blind to the signs of times who fails to see that 
Divine Providence is in our day turning over a new leaf of 
human progress by the elevation of woman to all educational 
advantages, which have hitherto been monopolized by her 
selfish lord, and to all those fields of intellectual effort, states- 
manship and the learned professions included, in which the 
masculine gender has been without a rival. 

The point insisted on with great emphasis and cogent logic 
is that college education should be disciplinary and not the 
mere apprenticeship to a trade or a profession ; that the high- 
est utility is that which develops mind-power, fitting the 
intellect for intense and prolonged activity, and not the util- 
ity which is measured by the number of paltry dollars which 
a mastery of the bread-and-butter sciences will procure. For 
this reason the business man, the merchant, mechanic, and 
farmer, need, above all others, the liberal culture of the old- 
fashioned college studies in order to counteract the narrowing 
and belittling effects of their employments upon their minds; 
— that instead of studying with special reference to their fu- 
ture calling, the stent should keep clear of such special 
studies as long as possible, and should apply himself to liberal 
studies as so much clear gain in breadth and culture. The 
author is earnest in his opposition to optional studies, or 
bifurcated courses, because the disciplinary and drill studies 
— the classics and the mathematics — must be seriously cur- 
tailed, because also students at the end of the Freshman year 
are incapable of a wise selection, in consequence of unformed, 
capricious, and prejudiced tastes, and of consequent liabilily 
to be fickle in their preferences. He argues that the experi- 
ence of centuries of educators in favor of a prescribed course 
of disciplinary studies as superior to mere professional studies 
should arbitrarily determine for the student his course of 
study, rather than his own inexperience and disposition to 
shirk hard work. The argument for the ancient classics 
against the exclusive claims of the sciences, is aynasterpiece, 
both in its logical conclusiveness, its subtle analysis, and its 
rhetorical excellence. After reading it, we no longer deemed 
the encomium extravagant that “it equals Webster's reply to 
Hayne,” 

We call the especial attention of teachers to Dr. Porter’s 
recommendation to drop the subtleties of an over-refined 
grammatical analysis of the ancient languages, and dry 
philological speculations at the earliest practicable stage, — 
for instance at the end of the first year in college, — and after 
that read large amounts of the various classical authors with 
special reference to the style, the philosophy, and an elegant 
idiomatic rendering into English. He thinks that this 
method would more effectually counteract the use of transla- 
tions than the method of short lessons in translations with 
microscopic and hypercritical grammatical analysis and the 
modern high flying into the rarefied atmosphere of a thought- 
stifling philology. ; 

In the enforcement of fidelity he strongly supports the 
American system of daily recitations under the pressure of 
the marking system, against the English and German system 
of mere examinations at long intervals, on the principle that 
a daily cram is better for the culture of the student than a 
semi-annual cram with abundant time for idleness and dissi- 
pation. 

But the chief excellence of this work is the bold and 
oft repeated challenge of modern free religion and skepti- 
cism, to produce the high and liberal culture which a thor- 
ougly evangelical college, well appointed in all other particu- 
lars, can alone give. He even carries the war into Africa, by 
demonstrating the illiberality and narrowness of a Godless 
science. The bitterest sectarianism is found among skeptical 
votaries of science, who discard Christianity, the only truly 
liberalizing influence on the earth. 





ROUND LAKE CAMP-MEETING. 


The second meeting of the season in this beautiful grove, 
will begin September 5th, 1870. The Association is constantly 
making expenditures by way of improvements and ornamen- 
tation of the grounds, making it one of the most lovely and 
convenient camping-grounds in the Union or the world. They 
are also reducing very materially the expenses of tent-hire, 
etc. They have expended more than $1,500 for lodging cler- 
gymen attending the meeting, free. Board will also be far- 
bished clergymen and their families at 80 cents aday. There 
are also to be reduced rates of fare on the railroad. A sched- 
ule of rates will"be found in the depots of the Rensselear and 
Saratoga Railroad, and also the Rutland Railroad, in time for 
the meeting. 

One special feature of the improvements is the largely in- 








creasing number of fine cottages. Arrangementsewill also be 
made in due time for bathing in the lake,as itis only one 
quarter of a mile from the ground. Our friend, J. Hillman, 
of Troy, has the general supervision of the grounds ; and with 
his fresh enterprise, they will be made a most desirable resort 
from all parts of the country, as they are only twelve miles 
from Saratoga, directly on the line of the Saratoga Railroad 
from New York and Boston. 

Arrangements are also made to have Saratoga mineral 
waters on the ground, fresh every morning. 

Bishop Janes attended the last meeting. ‘The Association 
has built and appropriated, for the special use of our Bishops, 
a very splendid cottage located on Fletcher Avenue, one of 
the most delightful spote on the ground. 

At this writing, a letter comes from Rev. R. C. Putney, 
stating that a Camp-meeting Association is being organized 
for Braoklyn and Long Island churches, and asking for the 
constitution of the Round Lake Association. It is a worthy 
model for all contemplating such an organization to copy. 








The Christian orld 


ee 
MISSION FIELD. 

“ All the earth shall be filled with the glory of the Lord.” — Num. xiv. 21. 

Goop News rrom tae Mission Rooms. Rerronce- 
MENTS. — Missionaries are to be sent to our missions in China 
and India. Let the Church give thanks and praise God, and 
at the same time put the hand a little deeper into the pocket 
for the cash. The following notice is sent to the churches 
from the Mission Rooms : — 


‘ There are now under appointment to sail from San Franeisco on the 
steamer of the first day of September next, the following reinforcements to 
our missiovary force in China, nemely, Rev. Franklin Oblinger, of the Cen- 
tral German Conference, and Rev. Nathan J. Plum, of the North Ohio 
Conference, for Foochow; Rev John Ing, of the St. Louis Conference, Rev. 
Henry H. Wall, of the Michigan Conference, for Kiu Kiang; and Rev. 
George R. Davis and Rev. Leander W. Pilcher, both of the Detroit Confer. 
ence, fer Peking, the capital of the empire. These brethren are to be or- 
dained to the work of the Gospel ministry by Bishop Clark, in the city of 
Chicago, on the 18th day of August, and leave that city on the day follow- 
ing, spending Sabbath, the Zlst day of August, in Omaha, going thence on 
Monday for a continuous trip over the plains to San Francisco. There are 
also under appointment for our mission in India, the following brethren, 
who go now for the first time to that field, namely, Rev. Philo M. Buck, of 
the Kansas Conference ; Rev. Thomas Craven, of the Rock River Confer- 
ence; and Rev. John T. M’Mahon, of the East Genesee Conference. They 
will be accompanied by Rev. J. T. Gracey and Rev. E. W. Parker, who have 
spent several years in mistionary labor in India, and, baving been home on 
sick leave, are so far restored to health as to return to their mission field 
These missionaries for India will sail from New York on the 14th of Septem- 
ber next, via England and Egypt. 


Let the Church remember these brethren in their prayers 
— that they may be preserved and reach their fields of labor 
in safety, and live and labor, and be made a great blessing 
to the heathen world. 


Prarer ror tee Srrrit.— When will the Church pray 
for the Spirit as she should upon her efforts and labors ? 
What she wants now is the Pentecostal baptism, and with 
this she will become strong and mighty at home and in her 
foreign work, and she will soon take the world for Christ. 
The following from the Foreign Missionary should be read and 
pondered by the Church : — 


“ With urgency do the missionaries write for the prayers of the Church. 
They have sown much seed. The truth has been brought inte eontact with 
many hearts. Many minds are convinced of the claims of Christianity, 
and of its Divine origin; but surrounded by heathenism, and affected by 
it in their social and civil relations, hampered by it in every movement, 
and dreading the severance of human ties that seem sacred to them, if 
they embrace the religion of the cross, they hesitate to take any decided 
step that will separate them from those to whom they are se closely al- 
lied 


‘* To bring them out openly for Christ, and to give efficacy to past labor, 
the aid and almighty power of the Spirit must be sought. He only can re- 
create; He only can give life and strength. Mirsionaries may preach ; 
thousands and tens of thousands may wait upon their ministry, and come 
under the influence of their evangelistic efforts ; but until He quickens and 
renews, all is in vain to save. Let prayer then arise, let earnest, intense, 
believing petitions aseend for the outpouring of the Spirit, and especially at 
this juneture of the work, when so many of the laborers are appealing for 
prayer. Great and marvelous changes are going on in various parts of 
the world through the presence and power of Christianity ; but these are 
preparatory for s reign of righteousness in the earth. Scmething more is 
needed for bringing men into living union with Jesus, and turuing com- 
munities toHim. The Spirit must vitalize these agencies and tke work al- 
ready accomplished, and make them glow with His presenee and power. It 
is not enough that mountains are leveled, and valleys raised ; the glory of 
the Lord must be revealed, the nations may pass over the highway which 
has been made.” 


Curna.— Dr. Maclay writes most encouragingly from 
China. He says: — 
“Tam thankful to state that our work in the mission continues to go for- 


ward encouragingly. Iu many portions of our field the Chinese manifest 
considerable interest in Christianity, and are acquiring information on the 


Christian think, What have I todo in this work? Pray for 
Divine direction. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
EPISCOPAL. 


An Episcopal “ Church Guild” has been organized in Cin- 
cinnati. It supports 3 missions and a reading-room and will 
soon start a library. 





PRESBYTERIAN. 
The Presbyterian Seminary at Chicago rts property in 
buildings, lands, notes, cash, etc., of $434,000, bringing an 


income of $13,000. At least $20,000 income is needed ; and, 
besides this, buildings should be put up to accommodate 100 
students. The Presbytery of Chicago has to ask the 
churehes to remember the seminary in its jubilee ome 
the amount of $100 000, to be made up later to $200,000. 
They also ask $150,000 for Lake Forest University, to be in- 
creased to $250,000. 


The Presbyterian Church of West Farms have tried the 
Free Church scheme for one year, and, as a result, the Board 
of Trustees reported on Sabbath morning, after service, July 
17th, that the amount received was $600 in excess of any pre- 
vious returns. 


The Presbyterian church of Millville, N. Y., took fire re- 
cently, from the breaking of a kerosene lamp, and was totally 
destroyed. Like several other cases of recent occurrence, 
there was no insurance whatever on the building. 








BAPTIST. 


Baptists 1s WaLes.— The London Freeman says: “In 
Wales, belonging to the Baptist denomination, there are up- 
wards of 600 churches, and, as many of these have branch 
congregations, the number of chapels would be yet greater. 
In England and Wales, there are 2,447 Baptist churches. 
Wales, therefore, with about one seventeenth of the pee 
tion of England and Wales, has one fourth as many Baptist 
churches. If we limited our notice to South Wales, the dis- 
proportion would be much greater. London, with a popula- 
tion of 2,803,098, has 219 Baptist churches; Glamorganshire, 
with a population of 317,751, has 142 Baptist churches. The 
number of members in the Baptist churches in Wales is up- 
wards of 60,000, or more than one fourth of the number of 
members for the whole of England. and Wales.” ' 


The Louisiana Baptist State Convention employed two mis- 
sionaries last year, who preached almost daily and added 100 
to the churches by baptism. The Christian /ndex reports the 
increase among the colored Baptists, during the year, as 2,000, 
with at least 20 churches. 

The Free Baptists of Rhode Island have organized and had 
incorporated a ‘‘ Mutual Benefit Association,” with the design 
of making it a cheap and safe medium of securing to minis- 
ters’ families a needed though limited provision at their death. 
It has the merit of simplicity and economy, and it especially 
favors those who are somewhat advanced in years., On the 
death of a member, the others shall forw their part of 
$1,000 to go fo his family. An initiation fee of $5 is first re- 
quired. 


The First Baptist Church of New York was organized 108 
years ago, and had its location in the lower part of the city 
until recently, when the congregation moved up to a chapel 
in Park Avenue. A new church has been commenced on 
the corner of Thirty-ninth Street, and on the 19th inst. its 
corner-stone was laid with appropriate ceremonies. 





CONGREGATIONALIST. 

The Congregationalists of Maine report 183 churches with 
out ministers, 73 vacant, and 142 not self-supporting. Ver- 
mont has 40 churches without ministers, and 60 not self-sup- 
porting. 

When will they be wise enough to have an itinerancy * 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Devication or a Synacocuz. — The eighth Jewish place 
of worship in this city was dedicated Sunday forenoon, 14th 
inst., at 174 Hanover Street, in the presence of a large con- 
gregation, including several members of the city government. 
A part of the ceremonies was a procession of about seventy 
children, each carrying a colored wax candle burning, 
following them the president, Mr. Silow, the elders and trus- 
tees of the congregation carrying in their arms the Ten Com- 
mandments written on heavy rolls of parchment. 

Judge Longstreet lately died at Oxford, Mississippi. He 
was President of Emory College, and other Southern colleges. 
A witty writer of ‘ Georgia Scenes,” and other works, and 
much, we believe of Gen. Longstreet. The Baltimore Meth- 
odist gives this as the chief item of his life. So will it be that 
which his posterity will be most anxious to forget: — 

“In 1860 he was sent to London as one of the two repre 
sentatives of the United States to the International Congress 
for the adjustment of weights and measures. From this as- 
sembly he withdrew because a colored man was admitted to 
the floor. His letter to the London Times on the subject was 
decidedly pithy, and caused quite a stir at the time.” 





subject. A spirit of inquiry with regard to Christian doctrines, is gradually 
spreading among the people, and it is not difficult to foresee the results that 
must follow. 

“ The native churches under our care are growing in grace and in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Their progress in 
this direction is not as rapid as I could desire, and not as rapid as 
I know it Will be when the Spirit is poured upon them from on high 
in larger measure than they have yet received; still I em truly 
thankful for the indicati of a genuine work of grace among them which 
I am permitted to see; and I would fain hope that the Church at home 
unites with us in earnest prayer that God ‘would grant’ them ‘ according 
te the riches of His glory, to be strengthened with might by His Spirit in 
the inner man ; that they, being rooted and grounded in love, may be able 
to comprehend with all saints what is the breadth, and length, and depth, 
and height, and to know the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge, that 
they might be filled with all the fullness of God.’ ” 


Tux Durr or raz Caurcu. — What is it? It is to take 
this world for Christ. She can do it — she ought to do it — 
she must do it or be guilty before God. Let every professing 

















@ur Social Meeting. 


Rev. Wm. H. Strout, known in the East, sends some — 
NOTES FROM THE WEST. 


The phrase “out West,” like its neighbor, “down East,” is 
one of very elastic signification. It depends very much on 
who uses it. Conversing, not long since with a friend who 

ioamiean what place, and was an- 
swered, “ Ohio.” And from my old home in the “ Pine-tree 
State, I believe Massachusetts was “up West,” and New York 
was “ West.” ‘lime has also greatly changed the location of 
the far West. Many of the readers of Tux Hxeraxp, will re- 
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most to desperation; and looking back, we do not wonder 
that tears were shed and prayers offered, and sad farewells 
uttered, for with wife and children, and the few indispensable 
articles of furniture closely packed in the wagon, the starting 
seemed almost like starting to the place of execution. And 
when, at length, the weary march of weeks was accomplished, 
and in the boundless wilderness, beside some stream, the spot 
was selected for a future home, their cares, and dangers, and 
hardships were only begun. Bat forests, and privations, and 
savages, gave way to patient, intelligent effort, and the fron- 
tier has become a garden 

The far West was crowded a little farther west, and the 
prairie land, with soil of fabulous fertility, with meadows of 
waving grass mingled with flowers of every form and he 
from early spring until autumn, stretching away as far as the 
eye could reach, with not a tree, or shrub, or stone, or hillock, 
to interrupt the view ; now for miles level as the lake, and 
then gently swelling in wave beyond wave of emerald, and 
ruby and topaz; it was beautiful, grand, almost painful, in its 
sublime beauty. The scattered groves of timber, hugging the 
bank of the streams, were the islands in this verdant sea — 
verdant in summer, but in winter, O, how desolate. 

This was then the land of promise, and hither the multitudes 
bent their way. But the pioneers here had no easy time of it. 
They 4 oompg’ 4 selected their site near to, or in the edge of 
the timber ; this was necessary for shelter, for fuel, and for 
fencing. And from one settlement to another the prairies 
were like vast bays or lakes to be crossed — the trails were 
from point to point of timber, as ancient mariners before the 
discovery of the compass, shaped their course by points of 
land. When the timber could not be seen, the stars, and even 
jo had to be taken as a guide. But these did not always 
avail. 

Frequently, in spite of every precaution, the traveller be- 
came bewildered, lost! The straining eye could catch no 
glimpse of human habitation, nor of anything that could guide 
him to one. If it was summer, he could wait and rest— if 
winter, it was perilous in the extreme. Many incidents are 
related, some sad, and some quite amusing, of these bewilder- 
ments. A few years ago, a company left here to some 
thirty or forty miles to market, aiter wandering all night, 
as they supposed, on the road, and wondering at its unusual 
length, found themselves in the morning only a few rods from 
where they started. A brother of mine was lost, and spent 
he night under his wagon, for fear of getting more hope-- 
lessly lost, and daylight revealed his home but a short dis- 
tance from his extemporized lodgings. But these bewilder- 
mente did not always result so favorably. Lost on the prai- 
rie was too often the synonym of suffering, despair and death. 

It was not uncommon for families living oa — 
points, to keep a light burning through the night e - 
efit of the benighted. To such it was a glad sight, and not 
unfrequently his salvation. Such beacons, however, Were 
not without their disadvantages, and sometimes dangers, to 
the kind-hearted pioneer who made them, for while they 
helped the honest traveller, they were also a guide to the des- 
perado, and savage Indian. 

Generally, the pioneers had little difficulty in securing 
sufficient buffalo, deer, and other game for meat; and, after 
the first year, in raising corn and grain for their bread, but 
other supplies: were obtained, if at all, with great difficulty. 
Corn would rarely pay the expense of carrying to market, and 
wheat, after being drawn from 50 to 125 miles over the prai- 
rie, through sloughs and streams, if delayed by storms and 
floods as was not uncommon, often would not sell for enough 
to pay the expenses on the way ; and at the best results would 

y pay for drawing. 10 to 12} cents per bushel for corn, 
and 25 to 40 for wheat, all sounds very pretty to those who 
buy, but it is hard for the producer. 

Many of these oldest pioneers still live here, and will not 
soon forget their thrilling experiences. To tell of their early 
privations, of their dangers, their hardships, of the itinerants 
who found them in their frontier homes, and made their 
cabins churches, all within so few years, would be to write a 
history that would seem more like some wild dreag than 
reality, and I leave that for others to do. Those days are 


less iries remain, but so changed, so fenced, and planted, 
and filled with homes, that they can no longer be recognized 
by the visitor of only twenty years ago. 

In some future articles 1 propose to speak of this part of 
our country in its present aspects, material, social and relig- 
ious. 

The new Presiding Elder of Lynn District gives a sketch 
of — 

A RUN AROUND CAPE ANN. 

Cape Ann is one of the most curious places in the world. 
It may be regarded as a great stone foot 30 miles long, with 
the heel firmly imbeded in the soil at Beverly, and the rest of 
it thrust out into the Atlantic as into an immense bath-tub. 
Perhaps some granite giant in his peregrination of the conti- 
nent, here strode into the ocean leaving one foot, as he took 
the final leap, fast in the mud, or he may have died here 
under the operation of a foot-bath, and all vestiges of him 
have disappeared save this petrified pedal member. What- 
ever may be the history this is a curious tract on which to 
build towns. ‘The people here must be Christians, for they 
all build their houses on a rock. 

Gloucester, a fishing town, (the greatest, some one 
says in the w ) ie built on the instep, affording a noble 
P on both sides to the sea. Kiverdale extends down 
about the ball at the roots of the smail toe, a region subject 
to corns, as indicated by the dry, hard bunches found in the 
vicinity. Annisquaum, Bay View Lanesville, lie along 
the small toes, while oth high and dry, look- 
ing out upon the open sea, upon the big toe 
™"G A od harbor, and sends out hundreds of 
. The whole people are engaged 
ving up their 









John 


wealth trom the sea. j 
i : ais, of the ‘ 


At Riverdale, Bro. Hall has been leading the people into 
the fold, till the place has become too straight for them, and 
they now propose to enlarge and beautify their house of wor- 


ship. 

a Bridge and Hall belong to the progressive order, and 
are pend throwing their lines out into the regions be- 
yond. 

During last year they reached over into Bay View, and we 
open an appointment there this year. At this place General 
Butler has a summer residence, looking out over the broad 
and beautiful bay, and large ite quarries are being devel- 
neg The material for the Post Office in Boston is obtained 

ere. 

Our church enterprize promises well. Bro. Sanderson 
began without any members, without a church edifice, with- 
out @ house in which to live, and without the guarantee of any 
salary, but nothing daunted he began his labors, and now has 
promises on all these lines. Last Sabbath he baptized 16, 
and took into the church by letter and otherwise 48. The 
congregation is good, made up of valuable material, and a 
church is in process of building, capable of seating about 400. 
Do not forget to afford him some material aid as he may call 
to see you. 

With these boys, to try is to succeed. They carry matches 
in their pockets, and will not fail to set the Cape on fire. The 
Lord send the fire into this old Universalist section, and burn 
the wood, hay and stubble down to the solid granite. 


a 








The Farm and Garden. 


Prepared for Zion’s Human, by Jamus F. 0. Hypa. 
Any person desiring information on subjects in this dep 
address its Editor, care of Zion’s Haman. 





will please 


Winter Beans. — Beans are among the important articles 
raised for food, and should receive the care they need to se- 
cure them in the best condition. They will soon be ripe 
enough to gather, where they were planted early. We like 
to secure’them just as soon as ripe enough, and stack them 
up, placing the roots in and the tops out, and thus carry up a 
small stack between two stakes, and then cover the top with 
some straw or hay, to keep off the heavy rains that may 
come. After two or three weeks, if the weather be favorable, 
they will be dry enough to thrash out. It is better, always, 
to plant such beans as will ripen together, for though they 
have invented machinery for sorting beans, they have not 
yet gone so far as to get one to separate the unripe from the 
ripe. -Beans should be winnowed as soon as thrashed, and 
not left, as farmers sometimes do, to mould and injure in the 
heap with the rubbish that remains with them after thrash- 
ing. 

Work ror Taz Szason. — Drarnine is one of the most 
important things for the farmer to do at this season of the 
year. Certainly the old ditches should be cleaned, if no new 
ones are made. 


Corn Fopper should be now cured for next winter’s use. 
Tt needs close attention to make it good. 


son, among some crops many weeds will be found. If pos- 
ible, prevent their seeding. Keep all weeds out of the newly 
planted strawberry-beds. 


Porarosrs that were planted very early, can be dug the 
last of this month, and put into a dark cellar. We think it 
rather better, when it can be done, to sell off the very earliest, 
and keep the later planted for winter use. 


Pricx1ne Fruit. — Don’t forget to pick pears before they 
are iully ripe. They never should ripen on the tree. Apples 
and peaches need to ripen on the tree, in orde® to be of the 
very best flavor. 


GrAPE-VINES. —If the vines continue to grow, continue to 
stop the laterals. They should make but a moderate quantity 
of wood. 


Sortine Cows.—If the pasture is short, give the cows 
that are giving milk a good feed of corn fodder night and 
morning, if not at noon. Feed no more at a time than they 
will eat readily. 

Recreation. — We advise all farmers, as well as others, 
after haying is over, to take their families and spend a day or 
week or more, if they can, on a pleasure trip. It is not well 
for any of us to be too closely confined to one kind of labor. 
The farmer by the nature of his occupation is confined at 
home very much, and it will do him and his good wife good 
to spend a few days each year intravel. It enlarges one’s 
views to look abroad a little and see what our neighbors are 
doing, as well as to enjoy the beauties of the mountains or 
the sea. 

Such trips are not very expensive, unless one wishes to 
make them so, while they will prove of great benefit to him 
or her who enjoys them. If only a day can be had from the 
toils and cares of life, get a few of your neighbors to join you 
and hitch up your horse, take in the whole family, even the 

if it is not too young, and go to the grove beside a 
or lake, or to the sea beach, and have a bappy, sociable, 





H a large n' > say boon! Bland tot ‘Churet - 
ing a large audience of the young and vigorous, they only 
can ca oat pe taater a. some hundred yaa no 
mt i 1 ie te root all along the Oape. At 

















even joyful day of it. 

This is a sensible and inexpensive way to spend a day, and 
one in which all, both old and young, may join. 

It would be far better for all of us, if we could cultivate 
the social element a little more, and no class have more need 
to do this than the farmers, who, scattered as they are, cannot 
be as sociable with their neighbors as those in villages or 
cities. 


Fart Provesrne or Grass Lanps. — It is early to do this 
work, we know, but still we advise its being done where time 
can be found for it. Turn the sod over nicely at this season 


Weeps still need to be fought, for though late in the sea-| J; 


next spring, when it comes time to plant, the land can be 
cross ploughed, and it will be nearly as mellow as old ground. 
Some would prefer to roll and harrow soon after ploughing, 
in order to prevent the grass from starting again. If those 
who have been in the habit of ploughing their sward land in 
spring, and immediately planting it, will try this plan of sum- 
mer or early fall ploughing, they will never return to the old 
way. 

Plough as deeply as possible, and turn the sod well, uniess 
the land be very thin and poor ; then less deeply. 

If there be a second crop of grass on the land, so much the 
better. Plough it under ; it will help to enrich the land. 


Ferpine Mowine Lanps. — When the land is in a high 
state of cultivation, it will do to mow a second crop, or to 
feed it down to sone extent. If the land is wet and likely to 
be poached up, cattle had better be kept entirely off, and if 
there is more grass than is wanted om the land, mow it over. 
Many persons make a great mistake by constantly taking off 
crops from the land, and never returning anything to the soil, 
or very little. It should be the constant aim of every farmer 
to improve his farm from year to year. If he is too far from 
a large city, where plenty of dressing may be had, let him 
manage to use what he has got, and not over-feed the land, 
if he feeds it at all. Asa general rule, we Object to feeding 
mowing lands. 


The Righteous Bead. 


—~o— 


Bro. Hinam Kenprick died at South Wilbraham, Mass., August 
3, 1870, aged at gree 

Having resided here all his life except a few months, he was well 
known and highly esteemed for his strict integrity) kindness of heart, 
uniform wears f and strong common sense. @ waited with the 
M. E. Charch a’ thirty five years ago, receiving the ordinance 
of baptism from Bro. Ransom, then i of this district. 
Though never taking a very active part in Church, he was al- 
ways faithful to his covenant vows. 

On the 30th ult. he was prostrated by sunstroke, which was suc- 
ceeded the next day by an attack of paralysis. During bis iliness, 
though perfectly conscious most of the time, he was unable to speak 
a word. When asked by his pastor whetber his whole trust was in 
Christ, he made a great effort to reply, but finding his tongue refused 
to move, he suddenly his pastor's hand and vigorously 
mer it, evidently as an ive response. His remains were 

wed to their resting-place by many surviving relatives, and by 
a large concourse of the chutel and community where his virtues 
were so well known. J. Emory Rounp. 

Sours Witsrauam, Aug. 9, 1870. 


Ruta Arwitt, widow of James Mudge, died in Lynn, 1 

1870, aged 83 years and cine months. Mey 3 
Mother M: was a native of Lynn, where she was converted 

and joined old Common Street Church in 1802. At the of 

eighteen she married and immediately to the town of 
ington, Me., where her husband — the 

Mudge — had already begun to make « 











home in the wilderness. 
Fourteen years of their married life was spent in Maine, when i 
1819 they returned to Lynn, where they ever after resided. 


the ii 
Joshua Soule, Elijah Hedding, and their compeers, 





Of her large family ten ren lived to maturity, and three sons, 
ames, Zachariah, and Thomas H., and one , James, be- 
came ministers and h d bers of the New land Confer- 
ence. A kind Providence permitted a circle of children and 


children’s children to gather round her and receive her dyi 
blessing. Her long and varied life had ripened into an old Pole | 
rare and saintly loveliness. A visit to her chamber was always a 
season of spiritual comfort. Her dggth was as when the cloudless 
sun sinks peacefully behind the western hills. Blessed dead 


Mrs. Ruopa R. Parsons, wife of Rev. Robert Parsons, of the 
Providence Conference, was born in Oxfordshire, Eng, Dec. 20, 
1834. She was converted to God and united with the Methodist 
pane Ay the age of 19 years, and died in Stoughton, Mass, July 

> \ 

As a wife and mother she was exceedingly devoted. As a Chris- 
tian, she was interested in the welfare of souls, and did what she 
could for the advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 

The text, “ Well done, good and faithful servant,” from which 
Rev. R. W. Allen, at whose house she spent her first night in this 
country in 1855, preached her funeral sermon, was very appropriate. 
A large and deeply afflicted audience showed their ay by 
following her remains to their resting-place; and also, in a ver 
practical manner, by presenting to Bro. P. a generous purse of $100, 
and a lot in their beautiful Evergreen Cemetery for a burial place. 

Many are the friends she has left in the different places where she 
has resided, who will mourn for her, and whose prayers will ascend 
for eur dear brother in his affliction, and especially for the little babe, 
who by the side of his mother’s coffin was dedicated to God in bap- 
tism. C. A. Merrit. 


ed from this life to the life above, Southampton, July 12, 
1870, Miss 8. ELecra Lyman, twenty-three years. 

Only in the month previous, Miss Lyman graduated with honor 
from New Salem Academy. Lhe writer bad before, while pastor 
of the Church in Southampton, known her as an exemplary and a 
beloved member. During her academic course, she acquitted her- 
self as an excellent stydent, while her life presented, always, the 
most beautiful pattern of a Christian young lady, which commanded 
the confidence and esteem of all her associates, and gave her ever- 
ready words of Christian testimony in our weekly prayer-meeting, 
the test power to win hearts to her Saviour. She returned to 
her home in S , happy in anticipation of the near approach of her 
bridal day, when that wily disease, typhoid fever, laid her low. In 
her delirium, she fancied that her friends had come to rejoice with 
her at her wedding, and talked cheerily of the arrangements. But 
when, as the end drew near, she awoke to a consciousness of her 
situation, and beheld brother and sister and mother and lover, stand- 
ing about her to speak the parting word, nothing dismayed, she 
lovingly bade them good-by, and turning to the Saviour whom she 
had from childhood loved above all others, asked them to sing, she 
herself joining with them to the end: — 

Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly.” 


Aind gifted by nature with the best qualities, a heart warm and 
true, culture, to the influences of which her nature was highly sus- 
ceptible, crowning all with her loveliest charms, combined to 
form the charactepof Te friend one of much beauty and power, 
and gave her a strong hold upon all hearts around her. I[t was deeply 
trying to see one so lovely and so full of promise struggling with fatal 
disease, and it did seem impossible PA ps her up; but as we remind 
ourselves that it is One whose love higher claims than ours who 
has called her away from us, and as we feel the benediction of her 
beautiful life resting ne joy — ever sorrow. Surely it 
was not death that conq in 8 e eath was there, 
but as aslain-foe. ‘he free spirit of our beloved sister bas but es- 








Methodism 
R has dedicated, and Bro. 
Br people. By, Sister Van 
Cott here amid the waves of the At- 
lastic, and a goodly number of souls brought to the 


\ Toss. 


of the year, and it will decay very much before fall, and by 


ope to a more glorious life. L, Wars. 
Ew SAeM, August 11, 1870. , 
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Che Secular BAorld. 


——o— 
REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen has published a letter declin- 
ing the English mission. 

There was a grand German celebration in Jones’ 
Woods on the 19th, of the recent Prussian victories, 
which was attended by over 30,000 people, includ- 
ing Mayor Hal! and many prominent city 
and officials. Triumphal columns, inscribed with 
the names of the various fiel@s, were erected on the 
grounds, and the groves and trees everywhere were 
gayly decorated with German and American colors. 


The Young Men's Christian Association having 
appointed acommittee to suppress the gaming 
houses at Saratogs, Ford & Allen closed their place 
Wednesday. Tharsday the officers. visited John 
Morrissey's place and took an inventory of the 
implements, which he agreed to deliver to them on 
Monday. 

CANADA. 


Fires of late have done much damage in the New 
Dominion. On the 20th, the city of Ottawa suf- 
fered severely, and for a time almost total destruc- 
tion seemed inevitable; but a strong east wind and 
the flooding of the city from the canal, prevented 
the calamity. 


Great Barrar. 


A dreadfal colliery cxplosion at Wigan, Lan- 
eashire, killed over 30 and injured many. 


FRANCE. 

Serious disturbances have broken out in the de- 
partment of Vandee, growing out of a belief of the 
bigoted peasantry, encouraged by their teachers, 
that the present war is on® ot Lutheranism against 
the Catholic Church. Protestants bave been as- 
sailed relentlessly. 

Tus War in Evxors. 

Our limited space will not permit us to give any 
extended account of the recent engagements. Na- 
poleon left Metz on Sunday, 14th, for Verdun, and 
on the same day there was a bloody and protracted 
engagement, in which the French claim a victory. 
On Monday an engag t took place in the woods 
near Mars la Tour between a detachment of Chas- 
seurs and three regiments of Prussians, but after a 
short contest the French were, by Buzuine, ordered 
to fall back and protect the passage of the Emperor. 
On the following day Napoleon arrived at Verdun, 
at noon, and left on the train at half-past two 
o'clock. On Wednesday, 18th, the French army 
was attacked west of Metz, King William com- 
manding in person, and after a nine hours’ conflict, 
the French were totally routed, and their communi- 
cation with Paris intercepted. On Thursday a great 
battle was fought at Rezinville. The French were 
commanded by Bazaine. The loss on both sides 
was torty thousand in killed and wounded. The 
French were totally defeated, many cannon and 
prisoners taken. 

A rumor was current in London of the death of 
the Emperor Napoleon. 

The Pope has written letters to the King and the 
Emperor, praying them to desist. The King says 
he will when France guarantees the peace of Eu- 
rope. 

The man in whom the hopes of France are now 
concentrated is General Trochu, to whose care 
Paris is confided. He ie making strenuous exertions 
for its de‘ense. The city ia now a stronghold, aud 
the armed force is very great. The admiralty has 
equipped the forts, which bave been armed com- 
pletely. Envurmous quantities of provisions have 
been stored in this city, and much more is reaching 
here ‘dsils. Mills have laely been erected here 
capable of furnishing more flour than the resident 
population could use. Some of the heaviest dealers 
in grain have engaged to furnish all that is nevded 
without any reference to the price, leaving that 
matter altogether to the discretion of the govero- 
ment. The different journals compliment such 
evidenee of sincere patriotism. 


tabl 








GOSSIPGRAPHS. en — sagen --' the Granite State. The 

—— It is said that boxes containing Nepoleon’s | “#Y pened clear and cool, and at anearly hour the 

private property are arriving at Madrid. Similar | ay le began to pour in from the surrounding coun- 
stories are telegraphed here from various points in 

Belgium. 





The remains were enclosed in an elegant metallic 
| coffin, beautifully covered with flowers. The cof- 


: | fin was borne upon a bier from the steamer by ten 
——The rumor that the Empress Engenie has | seamen from the United States receiving ship Var- 


applied to the Belgian government for permission | dalia, and placed in a hearse, which took its place 
to'traverse that country on ber way to England, is |i? the procession. On either side walked the pall- 

aad : 7 , bearers, twelve in number, all ot them distinguished 
coufirmed. | officers in the army and navy. The following is 








— In Kansas the old settlers are ~erv fond of |the list: —Rear Admiral Thacher, Commodore 


roast dog, and new comers are soon initiated into a 
liking for that diet. But prairie dogs are not like 
the Eastern curs. Thew are very small. In form 
and color they are almost precisely like our ground 


squirrels, aud a full grown one is no larger than a | 


Steadman, Commodore Badger, Captain Parrott, 
Captain Weld, Commander Patten of the Franklin, 
Paymaster Watson, the su geon of the Van ‘alia, 
Chie Engineer Moore, Colone! McCanley, comman- 
er of the Marine Corps at Boston, General Me- 
Dowell, and General Foster. 
After the pall bearers cams the officiating clergy- 


red squirrel. They bave bushy tails, and subsist | man and surgeon and a double line of carriages 


wholly upon vegetation. 
creatures, with soft, pleasing, gazelle like eyes, and 
are very agreeable as pets. 


—— Mrs. Hubbard, a poor widow residing in In- 
diana, recently received by mail a check for $3,000 
from her first lover, whom she jilted years ago. 


—England adds $500,000,000 to its wealth 
every year. 


—— It is estimated that the lowa wheat crop of 
1870 was gathered from two millions of acres, and 
that it will amount to twenty-four million bushels. 
This is about twenty-four bushels to every person 
in the State. 


—— A man in Central New York is so unreason- 
able as to ask fora divorce merely because, when 
he refused his wife money to set up as a physician, 
she knocked a man down with a steel trap, threw 
all the dmner dishes and knives at her husband, 
chased a farmer with an axe, and chopped off a 
young man’s fingers. Rather violent, but think 
of the provocation. 


—— The authorities of the naval observatory at 
Washington, bave closed a contract with Alvin 
Clark & Sons of Cambridgeport, to construct a new 
telescope for the observatory, for which Congress 
at last session appropriated fifty thousand dollars. 
It is to be a refracting instrument, with object glass 
of twenty-six inches diameter. It will be the larg- 
est perfect glass in the world, and its construction 
will probably occupy four years. 


—— Diagram, showing just where the Prince 
Imperial is: — : 
uth, rh. Lobden. 
You pays your money, and you takes your choice, 


which thimble the little joker is under.— Detroit 
Tribune. 


—— An lowa catfish, decidedly a swelly fish, was 
lately captured, and discovered to be carrying a 
gold wateb and chain. 


—— We have heard of an old gentleman who 
forbade his daughter reading Pilgrim's Progress, on 
the ground that he didn't deligge any man ever had 
sach a dream. 


—— The Commissioner of Pensions has decided 
that in cases where females are employed as clerks 
to pension agents, and are deputized to perform the 
duties of the agent, their sex does not disqualify 
them from administering the oaths and affidavit 
necessary to the fulfillment of their duties.— Jour- 
nal, 7 


—— There are eight Jewish Synagogues in Bos- 
ton. 





—— The wife of an Albany miser recently dis- 
covered the place where her husband had been in 
the habit of secreting his money, and helped her- 
self liberally. The husband caused her arrest, but 
the justice refused to take a complaint. She had 
been reduced to a state of starvation when the 
money was found. 


—— Dr. Russell describes the charge of the 
eighth Chasseurs or 80th Prussian infantry as fol- 
lows: “When the French were at a distance of 
100 yards, they were exterminated by the Prue- 
sian’s fire.” 

—— Prince Murat, who was with Marshal McMa- 
hon in the battle of Woerth, has brought his family 
to England, and returned to the front. 





COLLEGE HONORS. 


Hamilton College, N. H., conferred D. D. on 
Rev. A M. Hopper, Bridgeport, Conn.; Rev. D. P. 
Smith, lowa; Rev. H. A. Tupper, Ga.; Rev. E. B. 
Cross, Burmah. 


Middlebury College, Vt., conferred D. D. upon 
Prof. Mead of Andover, and that of LL. D. upon 
E. H. Phelps and C. B. Lawrence. 


Madison College bas conferred D. D. on Rev. 
A. M. Hoype, Bridgeport, Ct.; the Rev. D. P. 
Smith, lowa City; the Rev. E. B. Cross, Barmah; 
the Rev. H. A. Tupper, Washington, Ga. There 
were no LL D.'s conferred, owing to the popular 
belief that se few of our present Judiciary approach 
the standard required for that high honor. 


FUNFRAL OF ADMIRAL FARRAGUT. 
{From the Boston Advirtiser } 


Thousands ot people crowded Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, on the 17th, to attrnd the funeral of the 
Yate Admiral Farragut, the concourse being the 





They are pretty little | Com aining the mourners, Mrs. Farragut and her son, 


ex-Secretary Welles, ex-Seeretary Fox, S nators 
Cragin, Patterson, and Wilson, General Banks and 
many other dignitaries, Among the mourners was 
Henry Tas lor, the admiral's colored body servant, 
who had been with him through all his battles. 
Following these came a procession nearly a mile in 
length made up of seamen of the United States 
navy, an’ army officers, the society of M. O. L. L. 
U. S., the society of the Army and Navy of the 
Gulf, the Grand Army of the Republic, the Fire 
Department of Portsmouth, Odd Fellows and Ma- 
sons of Portsmouth, members of the press, collector 
of the port, officers of the customs of Portsmouth 
and Boston, State officers of New Hampshire and 
other States, foreign officers, and citizens on foot 
and in carriages. 

A dense crowd of people, on foot and in carriages, 
filled all the streets along the line of the procession. 
All the public buildings were handsomely draped, 
as well as most of the places of business and many 
private residences. All the bells in the cify were 
tolled and miaute guns fired from the Navy Yard 
and the government ships in the harbor. All busi- 
bess was suspended throughout the city, and the 
government buildings were closed. a 

St. John’s Episcopal Church where the funeral 
services were held, was draped in a very appropri- 
ate manner. 

Upon reaching the church, the entire procession 
halted, and when at present arms the casket was 
removed from the hearse and pe upon the shoul- 
shoulders of ten seamen,’amid the mnsic of Pleyel’s 
Hymn by the band and the solemn notes of the or- 
gao, the marines with slow steps marched up the 
main aisle, bearing their precious burden, ed 
by four Episcopal clergymen reciting the beautiful 
and impressive services of that Church. Following 
them were the pall- bearers, who were seated directly 
m rear of the family of the deceased Admiral. The 
casket containing the remains was placed upon a 
bier draped with American fla Upon the casket, 
which was of rosewood and of most elegant work- 
manship, was the sword and uniform of Admiral 
Farragut, and also an immense and splendid cross 
and anchor of flowers, comprising tuberoses, carna- 
if T 
severa’ ies partici 
took place until 2 o'clock. 

The funeral services were conducted by the Rev. 
R. W. Clark, the resident minister, assisted by Rev. 
Dr. Montgomery of New York, who was the Ad- 
miral’s pastor and an intimate friend of the family. 
The singing was by a quartette of gentlemen. Af- 
ter the close of the burial service, which was read 
in an impresiive manner by Dr. Montgomery, the 
quartette sung the beautiful hymn, “ Jesus, Saviour 
of my soul.” The Rey. Dr. Montgom then 
made a brief address to the mourners and the con- 
gregation. 

he services were then concluded by the Rev. 
Mr. Clark, after which an nity was given to 
those who wished to take a last lool at the face of 
the dead hero. The want of time prevented those 
resent from availing themselves of this privilege. 
here was an i crowd outside, who were 
unable to get even within hearing distance of the 
bnilding, but who patiently awaited the moment 
when the remains were brought forth and placed 
in the tomb, which opens from the street just north 
of the church. The usual rites of the Episcopal ser- 
vice were observed, when the Masonic orders were 
paid, and three volleys were fired by the military 
esco't. 

It is remarkable that none of the departments at 
Washington were represented, not even that to 
which the i‘lustrous admiral has brought so much 
honor. 





Resources oF France anp Prossta.— The 
conflict between France and Prussia makes it in- 
teresting to compare the relative resources of the 
two countries. France is considerably larger than 
the Confederation, not only in territory but in 
ulation, for the last census gave the numbers as 
38,000,000 Frenchmen against 26,000,000 Prussians. 
In France, however, the normal rate of increase in 
population is very slow, 160 years being the time 
occupied in doubling the number, while Prussia 
takes but forty-two years. In financial matters the 
advantage is on the side of Prussia, whose Budget 
has never been very heavy. The incidence of tax- 
ation in Prussia may be down as about one 
pound a head, while in France it is —_ two 
pounds. The national debt of Prussia is ly 
two pounds a head, while France has to pay inter- 
est on fifteen pounds a head. In one case the in- 
terest is £2,000,000; in the other it is no less than 
£24,000,000. France excels Prussia in her eco- 
nomic position. The commerce of France is. r 
than that of Pruasi 
while the annual 
per head, that of ¢ 


22 
however, is in ical , and i of all 
the European States, "s far as 
cerned. ry ae 3 


Tue Mrrrartieur.— The Mi 
as yet hardly tried in practical 
ered by the french asthe most 
wegen, ayn +. Suen = 
structed as follows: It is « light t seven . 
reled gun, so arranged that its verefiiliies be dis- 
harged = simult iy or constllinely. ” The 
thirty-seven cartridges, intended for one charge, 
are contained in a small box. A steel plate, with 
peg age holes, is —— = the open veal 
which is then reversed, cartridges 
points foremost into their respective holes. 
are prevented from falling through by the at 





















their bases. The loaded “plate is then introduced 
into the breach slot, and when the breach is closed 
by a lever, a number of steel pins, pressed by spiral 
springs, are only prevented from striking the per- 
cussion arrangement in the cartridges, by a plate in 
front of them. If the plate be withdrawn rapidiy, 
they follow each other so quickly that their dis- 
charge is all but simultaneous. The invention 
seems very well adapted for use in forts or other 
permanent places of defense or offense, but its car- 
riage and management in the field would present 
many and insuperable obstacles to its general use. 


GENERAL von MourKe.— General Von Moltke, 
the chief of staff of the Prussian army, is now 70 
vears old. He was born in Mecklenburg, educated 
in Copenbagen, inasmuch as his father held e-tates 
in Schleswig He served fir-t in the Danish army, 
but svmpathizing with his German fellow country- 
men in Schleswig. he quitted the Dani~h army and 
entered into the Prussian army. in 1823, as an offi- 
cer of the general staff at Berlin. A short time 
afterwards he was sent to Turkey, then under the 
reign of Mahmoud II., who reorganized his army 
in the European manner. He had his artillery and 
engineers instructed by Prussian, his infantry and 
cavalry by French, and his navy by English offi- 
cers. The Turkish artillery and engineers were 
therefore organized and instructed by Moltke and 
his assistant, Colonel Bluhme. He stayed in the 
Orient a number of years, participating in several 
campaigns. Upon his return in 1859 he was made 
a general of in ntry, and chief of the general staff 
of the entire Prussian army, a position which he 
holds to this day. The Prussian Government knew 
well how to benefit by his great military genius, and 
did so particularly in the campaign of 1886 against 
Austria. He managed to arrange bis combinations 
in such a manner that the Austrians thought he 
would attack Olmutz from Silesia, and kept there 
an army of 100,000 men, while all the Prussian 
ye promptly united on the day of battle at 
Sadowa, attacking the Austrian army there of 
180,000 men with fally 250 000 men, and thus se- 
cured the celebrated decisive victory. He never 
deft his tent while the battle was in progress, but 
received and dispatched messengers from there. 
(nly once, at a critical moment, when the dis- 
patches could not be understood by him, did he 
mount his borse and ride for half an hour in the 
straight line through the hottest fire, to an eleva- 
tion commanding a view. of the entire battle-field, 
in order to satisfy himself that all was right. 

He has, of course, also planned the present cam- 
paign against the French. 


EDMOND ABOUT’S DESCRIPTION OF THE 
BATTLE OF WOERTH. 


Edmond About describes the scenes after the bat- 
tle of Woerth as follows: — One sees solid regi- 
ments, who proudly retreat, while a few bad sol- 
diers disbanded and were lost, demoralized and 
disarmed. They throw themselves desperately into 
each by-path. 

I arrived just in time to stop three wretched Tur- 
cos, mounted on arti , a3 taey were en- 
tering an old quarry, with the hope of making a 
short cut from the field. Our artillery must have 
been roughly used, as so many caissons pass along 
the road without guns; but here come one or two 

of the line quite firm, tolerably complete 
in numbers, rifle on shoulder and knapsack on their 
back. Behind them came Marshal McMahon, calm, 
dignified, almost smiling, and fresh as a rose. I 
ute him as he passes, he responds without no- 
ticing me. One of his aids, M. Dalzac, names me, 
and then the old hero stops and tells me quite a 
simple story of his defeat. Thus: —“I had only 
35,000 men, and I found 150,000 in the front of me. 
We have given away before numbers. They have 
killed or wounded about 5,000 men, but we shall 
have our revenge. Explain this to the publics 


But where are you going in that direction?’ “To 
Saverne,” [ reply. “ You will be * rus- 
sians will be there in two hours,” says the al, 


“T have my wife and children there,’ I answer. 
“ God preserve you. Do not fail to say the morale of 
the troops is excellent.” We shake hands. I ex- 
change a few pleasant words with M. d’Alzac, and I 
searc! poe in the ranks of the staff as it moves on, 
for the laughing and kindly face of M. d’Vague, the 
officer of ordnance. This fine young man, full of 
promise, was killed by a bullet through his forehead, 
and Genera! Colson, with a bullet through his heart. 
Both of them were struck down by the side of Mc- 
Mahon, who was reckless of his life. 

The last comers were the regiment of Turcos, the 
most complete and finest of the three. These fel- 
lows have not thrown away their knapsacks nor 
their arms. One of the first comes out of the ranks 
and clasps me round the neck. It is Albert Duny, 
a fellow journalist, and an excellent fellow. He 
begins by telling me “I have been to your house, it 
is empty. All your people are safe, but you?” “TI, 
as you see, am as firm asa post. (, my poor friend, 
what a disaster!’ He will repair it though. He 
runs off and oe aera in the motley crowd of his 
comrades. Further on I saw a civilian, dressed ia 
a short little coat of gray velvet, who marches like 
an officer between two companies of the line. It is 
M. Gaildrom, artist of illustration, an old friend of 
day before yesterday. He carries his portfolio 


across his back, and to-morrow morning at Pfalz- 
burg he will no doubt make asketch of this shame- 
ful retreat. At the gates of Saverne the panic- 


‘ regiments of the line are 
tramping in step through streets. Their pas- 
sage, calm and courageodt not over before 11 
o'clock at night. «ff 


stricken sp fying = the railway or hiding in 













The mscnsdlltthor Whore they could; those 
most fortunate were in the houses of the town, and 
those who had brought their camp under 
their tents — many upon the pavements and in the 
fields, under heaven's canopy. The night was 
passed in terror. If the enemy had known how to 


by the it might have made 10,- 
Sipe oe 
was only 
the who ,and dis- 





34. 
ZIONS HERALD. 
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